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“ HIAWATHA” DRAMATISED BY 
THE OJIBWAYS 


By ARTHUR CONVERSE 


HOSE familiar with Longfellow’s poetic 
life-story of Hiawatha, son of the 
West Wind and grandchild of her who fell 
from the full moon to earth, need no 
introduction to the beauties of that immortal 
work. It was given to all to read, and 
nearly all have read it. There is no long 
poem in the English language which has 
received wider approval from the public— 
none, perhaps, re-read so frequently, and 
none except, possibly, “ Evangeline,” which 
comes so closely to the reader’s heart. In 
less than two years after this Indian story 
of love and life was published over 50,000 
copies of it were sold. In two years from 
last October it will have sold millions of 
copies in many languages, and will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of its birth. 
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More impressive, however, than the read- 
ing of this poem is the dramatic and musical 
performance of it given each summer, in a 
series of representations, by the descendants 
of Hiawatha himself, the Ojibway Indians. 
Conceived by the Indians as a tribute to 
the memory of the dead poet and his 
children, acted in a spirit of deep reverence 
for their ancestors and the traditions of 
their tribe, and full of a strange solemnity 
owing to the background of Nature chosen 
for its presentation, it is, in every sense, 
unique. It entrances as a picture of 
primeval life among the red men of the 
great American north-west; it educates all 
who care for the beautiful simplicity of 
folklore, and so truthfully follows the poet 
in the main features of his work, that it 
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116 “HIAWATHA” 
possesses a singular interest for the lover of 
literature. Its only rival in effectiveness as 
a dramatic performance by primitive people 
is the Passion Play, and like that noted 
drama of the Continent, it is a work of 
sincerity and love. 

The Ojibways, who thus are keeping 
alive and adding renewed interest to the 
Hiawatha legend, are a peace-loving tribe 


DRAMATISED BY 


THE OJIBWAYS 


times have changed, and the Indian no 
longer carries the tomahawk and arrow. 
The surroundings alone remain unaltered. 
The blood of the actors in the drama is 
the blood of their ancestors in the poem, 
and the odours of the wild wood are still 
there. 

A rough platform erected on the water’s 
edge of a beautiful island, with a broad 


NOKOMIS AND THE BABE HIAWATHA. 





«By the shores of Gitchee Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the Wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 





living on the shores of Lake Huron, where, 
in the hamlet of Desbarats, Ontario, the 
performance takes place. It is the land of 
legend and tradition painted by the poet 
With the odours of the forest, 
With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
and if the smoke of wigwam be not so 
threatening as it once was, it is because 


There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes.” 


expanse of lake and unbroken forest in 
front, forms the stage on which the drama 
is enacted. Towering high above it stands 
a majestic tree, which looks down upon the 
tawny actors and the spectators on their 
log seats, as it may have looked down in 
the olden time upon Hiawatha and his 
people. The wings of this theatre of nature 
are the waters of the lake and the forest 
paths, the roof the canopy of heaven. 





PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 





‘Skilled was he in sports and pastimes, He was dressed in shirt of deerskin, 
In the merry dance of snow-shoes, White and soft and fringed with ermine, 
In the play of quoits and ball-play; All inwrought with beads of wampum ; 
Skilled was he in games of hazard, He was dressed in deerskin leggings, 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and ermine.” 


* > > * * * 
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THE FLOATING STAGE, 


The scene depicts the Lessons in Shooting followed by a Tribal Dance, 


There is no curtain, or bell to lift it 
when the action commences, and _ this 
closely follows, so far as the main incidents 
are concerned, the action of the poem. A 
column of smoke on the top of the cliff near 
by, is the signal for the gathering of the 
nations, and in answer to the call the 
Indians appear from all directions, some 
stealthily making their way through the 
forest, some in canoes, and all trying to 
show by voice and feature the hatred that 
exists between them. They wear the paint 
and feathers of the past, and quarrel loudly, 
until Gitche Manito appears, and with his 
right hand stays their stubborn natures. 
Earnestly he calls upon them to give up 
their wars and bloodshed. In response the 
Indians rush, as in the poem, to the water’s 
edge, kneel down to wash the war-paint 
from their faces, and return to smoke the 
pipe of peace. This prologue, as it might 
be called, is intensely dramatic. As one 
looks at it, with the players in their deer- 
skins and war-gear, one can hardly realize 
that it is not real. 

The scene now changes, and near the 
tepee of old Nokomis, in the arms of his 
mother, the young Hiawatha appears. He 
is a papoose, strapped upon a board, and to 


him his old nurse croons a lullaby. After 
a brief interval a youth of some nine years, 
lithe and handsome, steps forth from the 
tepee, and from Iagoo, “ the great boaster,” 
receives his first lesson in arrow-making. 
Surrounded by his elders he learns to shoot. 
His next appearance on the stage is made 
in the full costume of manhood, with a 
head-dress of feathers which a chief only is 
allowed to wear. Followed by the wild 
gesticulations of his people, he quickly 
makes his way to a canoe and rapidly 
paddles out of sight. 

This is the end of the scene in which 
Hiawatha sets out upon his journey to 
Minnehaha. The tepee of the “ancient 
arrow-maker ” is represented as a few yards 
distant from the stage, and a neighbouring 
waterfall completes the pretty picture. 
Hiawatha is now shown hunting in the 
forest near Minnehaha’s home, where 

The ancient arrow-maker 

Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 

Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 

Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
and when he has shot a deer, carries it to 
the front of the tepee. Here, at the feet of 
Laughing Water, who steps forth from the 
tepee to receive him, Hiawatha places the 











PAU-PUK-KEEWIS BIDDING DEFIANCE, 





** Pau-Puk-Keewis, turning backward, 
Made a gesture of defiance, 
Made a gesture of derision ; 
And aloud cried Hiawatha, 


‘Not so long and wide the world is, 
Not so rude and rough the way is, 
But my wrath shall overtake you, 
And my vengeance shall attain you.’” 
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DEPARTURE. 





«On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch canoe for sailing ; 


| 
| 


deer, wins his bride in a love scene of 
supreme tenderness, and takes his place 
in her father’s house. The wooing—done, 
as all the speeches are, in Indian tongue— 
the blushing delight of the winsome maiden, 
and the lamentation of the lonesome arrow- 
maker over the loss of his daughter, make 
a picture both pretty and pathetic. As 
nearly as possible it is the picture drawn by 
Longfellow, and the Minnehaha of the 
play, the fairest in her tribe, is an ideal 
personification of her who said so simply— 
‘*T will follow you, my husband.” 

The wedding-feast now takes place, and 
gives to the actors an opportunity of show- 
ing their accomplishment in song, sport, 
and dance. The part of Pau-Puk-Keewis 
is played by a handsome Iroquois, who is 
not only a genuine comedian, but a skilled 
dancer. He is the leading spirit of the 
festivities, which grow fast and furious as 
the scene proceeds. Hiawatha and his bride, 
seated before their tepee on a magnificent 
couch of quill work, watch the weird, fantastic 
dances, while Chibiabos sings and a group 


From the pebbles of the margin | 
Sheved it forth into the water; 
Whispered to it, ‘Westward! Westward!’ 
And with speed it darted forward.” 


of Indians gamble noisily ina corner. The 
Beggar’s Dance is received with enthusiasm, 
and an old squaw with a tomahawk has 
great difficulty in preventing the young 
braves from carrying off a bevy of maidens. 
At last the bride and bridegroom rise to 
take part in the bridal dance, for which the 
music is furnished by a drum with a mono- 
tonous beat. The rattle adds to the wild- 
ness of the chorus, in which all the Indians 
join, and the scene finishes in genuine 
exhaustion. 

Perhaps the most exciting incident in the 
play is the fight between Pau-Puk-Keewis 
and a young Indian, who leaps into the 
water from a cliff thirty feet in height. For 
his insult to Minnehaha the dandy Pau- 
Puk-Keewis is hunted far and wide by the 
warriors, who find him finally at the bottom 
of a pond, the chosen king of the beavers. 
The struggle for death between the two 
men, so excitingly described at length by 
the poet, is fought before the audience with 
splendid effect, and forms the most powerful 
scene in the drama. 
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With the death of Hiawatha, the play 
culminates in simple sublimity. With a 
fine sense of propriety, and in full accord- 
ance with the beautiful words of the poem, 
the actors arrange that the scene shall take 
place in the setting sun. The Teacher bids 
farewell to all his people, and cautions them 
to listen to the words of wisdom of the 
guests he leaves behind him, then stands 
upon the shore and waves his hand in 
parting. His frail canoe of birch is there 
before him, and into it he lightly steps, and 
sails away westward “into the fiery sunset 

. into the purple vapours.” From the 
water’s edge his people watch his departure, 
sighing, with the forest, the waves, and the 
birds of the air, a long farewell. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour, 

Till it sank into the vapours 

Like the new moon slowly, slowly, 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

It is impossible, in a synopsis of play or 
story, to give more than a skeleton set of 
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scenes. The bones are there, but 
colour and flesh are wanting. We can do 
little more than how its very 
simplicity makes it dramatically intense. 
Crude at times it is undoubtedly, but its 
rough edges are forgotten in the earnestness 
of its players. 


the 


suggest 


It is a series of panels 
painted in gorgeous colour by a great artist 
in which the figures have a moving life. 

In connection with the first production 
of this piece, a story is told which shows 
the deep regard in which the poet Long- 
fellow is held by the Ojibways. The poet 
and his fellow townsman, Schoolcraft, had 
in their visits to the Ojibways formed a 
fast friendship with the famous old chief of 
the tribe, Bukwujjinene. Before his death, 
which occurred a few years ago, it was 
Bukwujjinene’s desire that the daughters of 
the poet should visit the “Land of the 
Pictured Rocks,” and to that end 
laboriously wrote with a hot iron on a large 
square of birch-bark his formal invitation. 
The old chief died, however, before the 
wish of his heart could be gratified, and it 


DEPARTURE. 





«‘And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendor, 


Till it sank into the vapors 

Like the new moon slowly, slowly, 
Sinking in the purple distance. 
Thus departed Hiawatha.” 
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was left to his nephew and grandchild 
personally to carry the invitation to Cam- 
bridge, where the poet died, and his 
daughters lived. They also took the 
following letter of their own :— 
LapDIEs,—We loved your father. His memory 
will always live in our hearts, and his kindness 
will never die. Will you be so good, you and 
your husbands, as to come and visit us in our 
own country and live with us in our tepees for a 
little while in the Island of Hiawatha, in the 
Land of the Ojibways, to see the remainder of 
the Indians that your father lived with, and has 
written so beautifully of, and to camp together 


as our parents did. 
KABAOOSA. 


WABAUNOSA. 


In the moon of crusts on the snow. 


Needless to say, this delightful invitation 
was accepted, and, in a short time a party 
of seven of Longfellow’s descendants, in- 
cluding the late Miss Alice Longfellow, 
were on their way to the land of the 
Ojibways. They were received with great 
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honour, lived in a camp specially prepared 
for them on an island in Lake Huron, 
since called Longfellow Island, and were 
kept supplied by their hosts with venison, 
fish, and game. The special event of their 
thirteen days’ stay was the performance of 
the Hiawatha legend, with which the poet’s 
daughter was so pleased that she expressed 
a hope for its perpetuation. 

Thus sprang into being a living memorial 
of the well-beloved poet. The glaring 
crudities of the first performance were done 
away with the following year, and the per- 
formance made more effective mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. L. O. Armstrong, 
of Montreal, a friend of the Ojibways and 
a public-spirited gentleman of fine literary 
and ethnological tastes. The ancient 
costumes of the tribe were found, by happy 
chance, in a Washington museum and were 
made anew for the play. Music has 
gradually been added, and recently, in 
order to give it a wider popularity, the 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BLACK-ROBE, 





“From the distant land of Wabun, 
From the farthest realms of morning, 





Came the Black-Robe Chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale-face.” 
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well-known “Hiawatha” cantata, com- 
posed by Mr. Frederick R. Burton, has 
been incorporated with it. For this a 
special study of Ojibway native music has 
been made. 

It is this delightful combination of the 
lyric and dramatic which would have made 
glad the heart of the poet had he but lived 
to see and hear it. The lyrical quality of 
the poem is so manifest that any reverent 
attempt to give it permanent form may be 
welcomed by the reader. As a French 
critic wrote many years ago: “The melody 
of the verse is like the voice of 
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Nature, which never fatigues us through 
continually repeating the same sound. . 

The poet knows how to give, as a modern, 
voices to all the inanimate objects of Nature. 
His poem, made with exquisite art, is 
Homeric from the precision, simplicity, and 
familiarity of its images, and modern from 
the vivacity of its impressions and from the 
lyrical spirit that breathes in every page.” 
We borrow from the Gaul this brief esti- 
mate of Longfellow’s work because, in the 
fewest possible words, it summarises the 
impression left by the presentation of the 


play. 


A WINTER SONG 
By MARY ALICE VIALLS 


ONG, long ago, the skies were blue, 
The blood danced high within our veins, 
The thrush trilled forth her sweetest strains, 
The trees put on their fairest hue ; 
We looked to see our dreams come true, 
Long, long ago. 


How blithely once we fared content 
Thro’ golden hours of sunshine sweet ; 
How swiftly sped our nimble feet, 

Nor thought of strength so quickly spent ; 

So fleetly down the ways we went, 

Long, long ago. 


Gladly we watched the ripening corn 
Yellow to harvest, and we sang 
Our reapers’ songs that gaily rang, 
Nor recked of stubble-fields forlorn, 
When all the sheaves should thence be borne, 
Long, long ago. 


Alas, those days, how far and old, 
Since the birds sang in sweet green Sprinz, 
Since Summer warmed each living thing, 
And Autumn turned the world to gold, 
We dreamed not of the Winter’s cold, 
Long, long ago. 


So far it seems—that vanished prime! 
We might not see our dream-desire, 
And now our lagging footsteps tire 

On the steep way, all white with rime; 

But a chill memory is that time, 

Long, long ago. 
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By FRED MILLER 


F John Keats had had hanging on his 
walls a mezzotint by J. R. Smith or 
Valentine Green when he set out to write 
“Endymion,” he could not have penned a 
sentence that has a more particular applica- 
tion to this beautiful art of engraving than 
his oft quoted line, “A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever.” 

A century has passed since either of these 
two consummate craftsmen scraped a plate, 
and yet never before have the works of 
these men, and their contemporaries, been 
more highly prized than they are to-day. 
The auction-rooms are constantly attesting 
this, for several hundreds (and even a 
thousand guineas) are not infrequently given 
for fine examples of these eighteenth 
century mezzotints. 

Fashion has something to do with such 
phenomenal prices, for not so many years 
ago the very same proofs changed hands 
for a few pounds. Just now it is the thing 
for rich men to collect mezzotints, and 
when millionaires bid for anything you may 
be quite sure that prices will go up by 
leaps and bounds. That bargains may 
occasionally be picked up in out-of-the-way 
places still holds good, though I should say 
the chances are small ; and I may here give 
a word of caution to amateurs that they 
beware lest they have palmed off upon 
them photographic reproductions mas- 
querading as old prints. A _ well-known 
series of stipple engravings, Wheatley’s 
“Cries of London,” are constantly seen in 
second-hand shops, but for the most part 
they are poor photogravure reproductions 
done from a set of old prints, coloured by 
hand, and are seldom worth the prices 
asked by the dealer. It may interest 
readers to know that a complete set of the 
thirteen plates, printed in colours, a very 
different thing from prints coloured by 
hand, has fetched as much as a thousand 


pounds. Many mezzotints after Morland 
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which are shown in second-hand furniture 
and curio shops are merely photographic 
reproductions, of merely nominal value. 

Of course the very high prices brought 
by old mezzotints is only for brilliant im- 
pressions of certain plates, chiefly after 
Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, 
Hoppner, and Raeburn, and then only 
for women’s and children’s portraits ; so 
it comes to this, that it is only the thing 
of beauty that is eagerly sought after. 
Some few male portraits command fair 
prices, but nothing like the sums given for 
reproductions of the fair women and 
beautiful children by the greatest of the 
eighteenth century portrait painters. The 


subject, as well as the skill of the en- 
graver, is an important factor in the prices 


these old prints realise. 

Richard Earlom, who was a great master 
of the scraper, executed some beautiful 
plates, but his celebrated flower-pieces 
after Van Huysum, triumphs of engraving, 
still fetch but a few pounds. The men he 
engraved are not in vogue like the painters 
just mentioned ; consequently plates after 
other masters are not in demand as are 
those of Reynolds and his contemporaries. 
An important factor, therefore, in the 
market value of a work of art is not so 
much its perfection as an example of hand 
cunning as its place in the estimation of 
the collector, for as I have said ten or 
fifteen years ago the prints that now 
fetch hundreds of pounds could be pur- 
chased for five or ten pounds. 

The time to collect them is before the 
boom sets in, but this presupposes taste and 
knowledge, though when it comes to fore- 
casting what will rise in value, what shall 
guide one? The only general principle is, 
when all is said, “the thing of beauty.” 
Any work of man’s hands that reveals his 
skill as a tool-using animal, his power of 
triumphing over material, his mastery, as 
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3rowning put it, of “the trick of the tool’s many pieces of silver for the said stones ; 
true play,” is always worth collecting, and and so in engravings. If the original is a 
its value will be in proportion as the work fine work, then the time taken in rendering 





By Permission of Messrs. Bell & Sons. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF SIR THOMAS FRANKLAND. 


From the Mezzotint by William Ward, after the Painting by Hoppner. 


itself is worthy of the time bestowed upon __ it is well spent, and its value in our eyes is 
its production. Carving cherry stones correspondingly enhanced ; and so we find 
doubtless evinces skill, but it is skillthrown that a mezzotint by J. R. Smith after a 
away; and no one is likely to exchange beautiful portrait of a comely dame by 
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Reynolds is a collector’s prize, and its 
price will be in proportion to its rarity. 

Here we touch upon another factor—a 
very important one we shall find, in price— 
the fewness of the examples in existence. 
Let but some three or four only be known— 
and the competition among rich collectors 
to possess an example will enhance the 
price until what is called a fancy one is 
reached. But high as the price may be it 
cannot be, in strict logic, a fancy one, 
because the law of supply and demand is 
the controlling factor here as in all other 
things. To take an example of a certain 
etching by Rembrandt of himself with a 
sword, only four copies are known in a 
certain state, and as three of these are in 
public museums, the fourth copy, and the 
only one therefore in the market, cost the 
purchaser two thousand pounds when the 
Holford collection was dispersed. It is by 
no means the most noteworthy example of 
Rembrandt’s skill as an etcher : compared 
with the large plate of “ Christ Healing the 
Sick,” it is a quite insignificant work, and 
yet because there are several good im- 
pressions of this “hundred guilder” print 
to change hands from time to time, the 
greatest etching in the world goes for 
some one thousand seven hundred pounds 
as its top price, which by the side of the 
Rembrandt with the sword is absurdly 
cheap. 

Only those possessed of special knowledge 
can hazard a guess as to the possible price 
rarities will fetch at sales, and as dealers 
are those who alone possess this knowledge 
of states and number in existence the 
amateur is in their hands, and he 
is safer to leave himself there, for he may 
feel assured that the position the dealer 
with whom he does business occupies in 
the field of art-commerce is a tolerable 
safeguard. Few collectors would trust their 
own judgment in such cases, but would 
rely upon the expert knowledge which such 
a dealer of standing would possess. 

But after all, the collectors who will give 
such huge prices for some rarity are few, 
and hardly come within our purview. I 
have in my mind’s eye the real lover of art, 
who buys a thing because he admires it 
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and longs to possess it, though doubtless it 
becomes enhanced to him by the reflection 
that its value is a constantly rising one, and 
the unearned increment that may come 
from his purchase is no_ insignificant 
addition to his capital. A collector who 
acts upon the simple rule of buying a work 
because it is beautiful, need have little fear 
that, should he have to part with his prize, 
he will lose money by its sale; assuming, 
that is, that what we term ordinary prices 
are given, and by ordinary one means the 
price asked for a modern work of a similar 
kind. Thus, when old mezzotints could be 
had for from five to ten pounds, in good 
states, they were only fetching prices con- 
stantly given for contemporary productions, 
and the interest on the money originally 
sunk during the century or more since they 
were scraped was passed on to the last 
possessor, who consequently made by the 
purchase a very great bargain. I cannot 
help thinking that a very excellent 
rule for an amateur to apply in fixing 
what he shall give for an old work is to ask 
himself what a similar thing ew would 
cost. In the case of mezzotints, many 
published to-day fetch five, and even ten, 
guineas (some few have gone up consider- 
ably in price, and fetch as much as twenty 
or thirty pounds, though published origin- 
ally at five guineas), so that one a century 
old, provided it be a,work of art, cannot be 
dear at double these prices. 

Speaking of present-day mezzotints 
naturally suggests the question, ‘‘ How do 
they compare with those of the eighteenth 
century ?” 


The answer, too often given 
off-hand, is that they don’t compare at all, 
and to listen to certain critics one would be 
led to suppose that the art of pure mezzo- 
tint is a lost, or, at any rate, a dead, one, 


What are the facts—at least, from the 
engraver's point of view? Within the last 
twenty years a revival has taken place in 
the art of pure mezzotint, and some fine 
plates have been engraved. It is unfor- 
tunate that the fashion has set in for works 
after Reynolds and his contemporaries, and 
that engravers have been chiefly employed 
on old masters, for there can be no doubt 
that men like J. R. Smith and Valentine 
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Green, who were not only in immediate 
sympathy with the works they engraved, 
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is the poorer, and this fashion of keeping to 
eighteenth century work is to place the 


but had the advantage of the painter's engraver in a somewhat false position ; he 


By Permission of Messrs. Bell & Sons. 


MARY ISABELLA DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 


From the Mezzotint by Valentine Green, after the Painting by Sir Joshua..Reynolds, 


criticisms, were likely to make better plates 
than we are to-day. 

The Zeitgeist gives every art worker a 
valuable impulse, for the want of which he 


is not working in the spirit of the age, and 
further, it pits him against those giants of 
the scraper whose works he is little likely to 


excel. 
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Publishers find plates after Romney, 


Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Hoppner sell 
better than those after contemporary artists, 


LADY 
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tinting than these old English masters, who 


painted in logically thought-out schemes of 
light and shade, in which an effective 


By Permission of Messrs. Bell & Sons, 


CATHERINE PELHAM CLINTON, 


From the Mezzotint by John Raphael Smith, after the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


and so they will tie engravers down to 
reproducing eighteenth century pictures so 


long as this obtains. Engravers know that 
no works lend themselves better to mezzo- 


arrangement of the masses of dark, with the 
lights playing into them, give their work 
their strength and brilliancy. A mezzotint 
engraver knows what to do with such 
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schemes of chiaroscuro as_ Reynolds 
planned, and he knows he has only to 
translate the colours into tone to produce a 
work in every way as effective as the 
original. 

Painters of to-day have other methods, 
other aims, though there appears to be a 
disposition to turn for inspiration to the 
early English school, and to build up 
compositions on modified schemes a 
century and more old. 

Seeing the importance of having examples 
that are brilliant—that is, early impressions 
before the engraving began to wear— 
collectors must see that what they purchase 
complies with this desideratum. The plan 
of the engraver and painter signing 
proofs is comparatively a modern 
custom; consequently old  mezzotints 
cannot be judged in this way, but 
must be examined individually. Those 
who take an interest in the subject should 
consult the unexampled collection in the 
British Museum print room, and they will 
find such a book as the “ Print Collectors’ 
Manual,” published by Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
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from which the illustrations accompanying 
this article are taken, of great value. 
They are half-tone reproductions of three of 
the choicest plates a collector can obtain. 
Worn-out impressions —and there are 
plenty of these on the market—are of 
small value. They are flat, weak, and 
wanting in brilliancy owing to the darks 
having worn away. The old mezzotints 
were wrought in copper—steel was first 
used by Lupton early in the nineteenth 
century—and after some twenty or thirty 
had been pulled began to lose their fresh- 
ness. Nowadays the plate can be steel- 
faced—that is, a very thin coating of iron 
can be deposited by means of an electrical 
battery on the copper, which enables a 
much larger edition to be printed. This 
steel facing occasions no loss in the quality 
of the impressions, provided the printing 
be good and the deposited iron carefully 
done. : 

I have here confined myself to mez- 
zotints, but in a subsequent article I 
hope to deal with stipple and line en- 


gravings. 


A SONNET 


By DOUGLAS CARSWELL 


OVE is all rot! 


(To be conventional) 


An ancient Roman or Hellenic myth, 
A pretty fable, or a story with 
A weary ending. Like a sable pall 


Hangeth it over Youth, and just when all 
Nature appears most beautiful. No kith 

Nor kin escape it; and it takes the pith 
Clean out of manhood, dropping rue and gall 
Into Life’s cup of pleasure. Who would love 
Alone, unprompted by a cursed fate ? 

O rather would I suffer chronic pain; 

Or go a virgin to abodes above ; 

Or like a tragic heroine walk straight 

Into the night and come not back again! 
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May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 


That tale is old, but love anew 


Hero s song, 
lovers long!’”’ 


divide not 


His ear but rang with 


“Ye waves, 


wv 
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S the Russian peasant, Michael Souva- 
rov, was returning home from the 
village, where he had been detained till 
late in the evening, he came suddenly, at 
a turn of the road, upon the body of a 
man lying, face upwards, in the snow. 

For a moment he stood, startled and 
dismayed; then falling on his knees, he 
passed his hand over the face and hands 
of the stranger. They were deadly cold. 
Then he thrust his hand inside his clothes 
and felt for his heart. He was not 
sure that he could feel it beat, but he 
fancied he could detect a faint warmth in 
its neighbourhood. What was to be done? 
If he were to run to the village for help, 
the man would certainly be dead before he 
got back. So he laid himself down upon 
his body, hoping that his warmth might 
revive the unfortunate, or at least keep 
the flickering flame of life alive within 
him until some one should come that way. 
But it was late, and the road was not 
greatly frequented at that hour. At the 
end of half-an-hour he raised himself, and 
again inserted his hand in the stranger’s 
bosom. But this time there was no doubt 
about the matter. Not the slightest trace 
of responsive heat could he detect. He 
tried to lift his arm, but it was as stiff as 
an iron rod. 

“Poor devil!” he muttered, “he’s as 
dead as a last year’s house-fly.” 

“What could he be?” thought Michael, 
gazing into his face and studying his 
features by the moonlight. He was a 
stranger—not a peasant, nor an official, 
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like those among whom he lived. He 
was clearly a bird of passage, such as 
passed through their village at long inter- 
vals, never to return. But not a poor 
beggar of a pedlar, or a mendicant, tramp- 
ing from village to village in search of alms 
or booty. This was a rich man—or what 
seemed so to Michael—well dressed and 
nourished, and wearing a fur coat that 
must have cost a small fortune. What 
was such a one doing walking about on 
foot at that time of night? He was accus- 
tomed to see such men driving past in a 
gay sledge, with bells jangling, and orna- 
mental trappings streaming behind the 
horses’ heads. He could not have dropped 
dead from cold or exposure, as some- 
times happened to the poor peasant jour- 
neying on foot from commune to commune 
in search of work. Unless he had dropped 
from the clouds, Michael could not con- 
ceive how he could have come there. 
But he was dead, and could give no 
account of himself, and what was to be done 
with the body? Michael knew only too well 
the trouble this dead man might cause 
them all if his body were found. In Russia 
somebody must always be to blame for 
everything, and the police were quick to 
scent profit out of such transactions. An 
enquiry would be held, and if this stranger’s 
death could not be laid at any man’s door, 
a heavy fine would be laid on the Com- 
mune as a whole, to make sure that the 
guilty one should be included, and the 
pockets of the Chief of Police and his 
superiors be well lined. The best thing he 
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could do was to hide the body away. It 
might never be found, and if it should be, 
the affair might have blown over by that 
time, and at all events it would be more 
difficult to connect anybody with it. So 
taking hold of the body, he began to drag 
it across the ground towards an old gravel- 
pit some three hundred yards away. ‘The 
man was spare of flesh, and light of weight, 
and it required no great effort on Michael’s 
part to transport him across the intervening 
distance. 

Arrived at the pit, Michael stooped 
and, taking the dead man in his arms, 
was about to raise him when he felt 
something hard under the clothes. It 
flashed across him in an instant what it 
was, and his heart beat faster at the thought 
It was the dead man’s purse. He had not 
thought about money before, but now it 
took possession of him. He had a child 
lying sick at home, and the dead man’s 
money might mean life to her. It was 
dross to him now—the merest dross—and 
how could his friends be found? If he did 
not take it, it would be lost, and perhaps 
the good that he would do with it would 
count to the credit of the dead man where 
he now was. So he inserted his hand into 
the stranger's bosom, and drawing out the 
purse placed it in his own pocket, then 
raising the body in his arms he dropped it 
into the pit and, turning away, hurried awe- 
stricken from the spot. 

When he entered his cottage he found his 
wife sitting by the stove as if asleep, but he 
knew she was thinking of their sick child. 

“Look!” he cried eagerly. “ Money, 
Anna. Our child will be saved ; to-morrow 
I will fetch the doctor from Minsk.” 

Anna Souvarov looked up wearily. She 
had only half understood his words. But 
as her eyes fell on the money a dull light 
glowed in them, and her bosom rose and 
fell. 

“Where gottest thou it?” she enquired 
slowly, not daring to be glad. 

“T found it,” he replied, for he would 
not burden her with the secret of the dead 
man. And, besides, he desired that she 
might truthfully be able to deny all know- 
ledge of what he knew. 
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“Michael!” she said anxiously, “I fear 
this money will bring sorrow to thee and 
me. It is not honestly come by, and such 


gains never yet brought good.” 
But he only repeated triumphantly : 
“Our child will live, and for the rest I 
care not,” and as she thought of her sick 
child she grew slowly reconciled. 


Next morning early, for the town where 
the doctor lived was three long versts away, 
Michael set out on his journey. Anna 
accompanied him as far as the highway, and 
stood watching him till a bend in the road 
hid him from her sight ; then she returned 
to the house. 

She made her sick child some milk-soup 
and coaxed her to take a little of it; then 
she sat down beside her, and crooned and 
sang softly to her for more than an hour. 
Then, going to replenish the stove, she 
discovered that the supply of firewood had 
almost run out. So putting on her cloak 
of coarse grey cloth, and turning the hood 
over her head, she set out to look for more. 
She did not know what led her feet in a 
direction which she seldom took, but that 
morning she turned towards the little wood 
where lay the body of the dead man. It 
was only October yet and, as little snow 
had yet fallen, fuel was still plentiful. As 
she wandered about, gathering the withered 
branches with her hands, she chanced to 
pass near the gravel pit, and curiosity drew 
her on to look in. And there, to her 
horror, she beheld a dead man lying stiff 
and stark at the bottom. She recoiled in 
fear, and the sticks dropped from her 
nerveless arms. ‘The sudden glance had 
shown her that he was not a peasant nor 
a poor man, but one whose dress proved 
that he had been endowed with the things 
of this world. What was such a one as he 
doing lying there? Had his gold been his 
destruction, luring some one to take his life 
that he might possess it? And then she 
stopped short, for she thought of the purse 
her husband had shown her, and she felt 
cold. She did not dare to think the 
thoughts that were knocking at the portals 
of her brain. She only felt in a vague, 
uncomprehending way that the dead man 





“Look!” he cried eagerly. ‘* Money, Anna!” 
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must be hidden away more surely from 
human eyes, lest he should rise up and 
witness against him who had taken away 
his life, whoever he might be. So letting 
herself down into the pit, she raised the 
body in her arms—for she was of un- 
common strength—and placed it on the 
ground above. Then climbing out, she took 
hold of it, and with her heart in her mouth, 
set off with the body towards the thickest 
part of the wood. Here in a tangled maze 
of undergrowth she hid it away, covering 
it over with dead leaves and branches till 
nothing of it was visible. Then with white, 
scared face and trembling limbs she turned 
and made for her home. She reasoned 
with herself as she went, telling her faint 
heart that there was nothing to connect 
her husband with this stranger who had so 
mysteriously met his death at their door. 
Doubtless he had dropped his purse, and 
Michael had found it—that was all. 

And thinking such thoughts, she returned 
to the house, and set about doing the work 
of the day. But her heart was not in love 
with it, as was usually the case. She felt 
depressed and anxious, and went about her 
duties in an absent, half-hearted way, very 
unlike her usual manner. A presentiment 
of coming ill hung over her spirits and 
weighed her down. She could do nothing 
right to-day. Her fingers were unskilful, 
and stumbled over the simple daily acts 
they were so well accustomed to perform. 
As she was paring the vegetables for the 
soup which formed their daily meal, the 
knife slipped, inflicting a slight cut upon 
her arm, a little way above her wrist. It 
bled somewhat freely, but she bound it up 
with a piece of linen and thought no more 
of it. When her frugal meal was ended, 
and the dishes washed and put away, she 
sat down by the bedside of her sick child 
and, feeling wearied, fell fast asleep. But 
she found no rest in slumber. In her 
dreams she still walked with the fears that 
had troubled her waking thoughts, for she 
dreamt that the police came to her door, 
and with stern, cold faces demanded to see 
her husband. And she would fain have 
covered his nameless deed; but when they 
looked in her face they seemed to read 
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there the truth, and cried, “It is he who 
hath done this thing.” And with the 
horror of the dream she awoke. She 
stood up erect, and, drawing in a deep 
breath, she said to herself, “Thank the 
good God, it was only a dream.” And as 
she did so her heart almost stood still, for, 
at that moment, she heard steps on the 
frozen snow outside. She laid her hand 
upon her heart and waited, for she knew 
that her dream had com@true. 

There came a peremptory knock upon 
the door, but she did not go to open it, for 
she felt that her face would tell more than 
she knew. But soon there came a louder 
and more peremptory knocking, and a 
voice that turned her cold cried, “‘ Open, in 
the name of the police.” Then she knew 
that to delay longer would only seem a 
confession of guilt, and, staggering to the 
door, she threw it open, dreading she knew 
not what. 

Two men stood in the doorway. One 
was the Chief of the local Police; the other 
was unknown to her, but his dress told her 
he was an official of higher rank. 

““Where is your husband?” enquired 
the stranger, fixing her with his steely eyes. 

“He is gone to the town, Excellency,” 
she replied in a low voice. 

“With what object?” 
other. 

“To fetch a doctor, Excellency.” 

The stranger raised his eyebrows slightly 
as he glanced quickly at the exterior of the 
house. 

“Where did your husband get the 
money to pay for the doctor?” asked he, 
looking searchingly at her. 

Anna hesitated. 

** Answer me at once,” cried the other 
sharply, looking through her with his keen 
eyes. 

“He found it, Excellency,” she faltered. 

“Where did he find it?” 

“TI do not know, Excellency. 
you ask me these questions ?” 

He studied her intently for a few 
moments; then he said slowly: “A man 
has been found murdered in the neigh- 
bourhood, and suspicion has fallen upon 
the inmates of this house.” 


enquired the 


Why do 
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Anna staggered against the doorway, 
and put her hand to her heart. 

“My husband is innocent,” was all she 
could utter, for horror took away her 
speech. 

“Possibly!” returned the other politely, 
and he ran his eye down her form till he 
came to her feet. As he did so his face 
changed, and an intense and almost 
startled expression for a moment came 
into his face. He took his companion 
by the arm, and drawing him aside, said 
a few hurried words to him in a whisper. 
She saw his eyes travel furtively to the 
bottom of her dress, and glancing down 
she beheld on its dark-grey surface a 
small splash of blood. And then she 
understood. 

“You must come with us,” said the 
stranger sharply, and turning, Anna walked 
like one in a dream back into the house. 
Mechanically she threw over her shoulders 
again her grey cloak, and covered her 
head with the hood; then giving some 
directions to the eldest child—a girl of 
some cleven years of age—-she followed the 
two men out into the winter afternoon. 

Arrived at the police-station she was 
shown into a small plainly - furnished 
chamber, and left alone She guessed 
that she was put there to wait for her 
husband’s return. She was to be prevented 
from communicating with him, lest they 
should’ together concoct a scheme of 
defence. He would be seized as soon as 
he returned, and they would be jointly 
charged with the making away of the 
dead man. One of them would assuredly 
be found guilty of the crime, and sentenced 
to death. She knew well the methods of 
Russian justice. This man was rich, and 
had probably powerful friends, and some 
one would have to suffer. The District 
Chief of Police would be expected—if he 
was to escape censure, and perhaps de- 
gradation—to report that he had discovered 
the criminal, and that he would expiate the 
crime with his life. They might think 
themselves lucky if they were not both 
included in the sentence, in order that 
the zeal and thoroughness of the police 
might be proclaimed. 
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She thought of their children, and how 
it would be with them should one of them 
be taken away. And if it should be 
Michael, how was she to feed and bring up 
these little ones? Better she should go, 
if they would be satisfied with one. And 
she made up her mind that she would be 
that one. 

She had sat there an hour or more, when 
she heard the sound of footsteps in the 
passage outside, and presently some one 
unlocked the door, and the local Chief of 
Police entered. 

“Follow me,” he said, and rising, she 
went out after him. He led the way along 
the passage until they reached the further 
end, where, throwing open a door, he 
ushered her into a large apartment fitted 
up like a court-house, in which sat the 
official, attended by two of the local police. 
In a small enclosure, or dock, stood her 
husband, pale but composed. The Chief 
of Police motioned to her to enter, and she 
stepped in beside him. But they did not 
look at one another. 

Then the presiding official addressed 
them conjointly. 

** Michael Souvarov and. Anna Souvarov, 
the dead body of a man has been found 


‘near your dwelling, under circumstances 


which throw upon you strong suspicion 
of having been, individually or collectively, 
concerned in his death. ‘To save possible 
time and trouble to us, and to give you an 
opportunity of confessing, I ask you, for 
form’s sake, if you are willing to acknow- 
ledge your guilt. Are you guilty or not 
guilty of the death of this man?” 

“T am guilty, your Excellency,” replied 
Anna in low, clear tones. 

And, indeed, any one looking at her 
would have said that she was a picture 
of conscious guilt, as she stood with head 
bent, as if crushed by the thought of what 
she had done. 

Michael Souvarov stood gazing at her 
for a few moments in speechless amaze- 
ment. 

“Anna!” he cried agonizedly ; but the 
Chief of Police stopped him angrily. 

“ Silence!” he exclaimed, in tones that 
rang through the apartment. “ A touch of 
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the knout will teach you manners if you do 
not know them.” 

‘Then turning to Anna, he said: 

“You acknowledge yourself guilty of this 
man’s death?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“*Had you any accomplices, or were you 
alone concerned in it?” 

“T alone.” 

“Had your husband no share in it?” 

“None whatever.” 

“With what did you slay the man?” 

“With a stone.” 

“What was your object in compassing 
his death ?” 

“To get the doctor for my sick child.” 

“ About what hour did this happen, and 
on what day?” 

“Yesterday, about nine o’clock in the 
evening.” 

“ And where ?” 

“On the public highway, near the spot 
where the path branches off to Wilm.” 

“* How came you to meet this man where 
you did?” 

‘“*T went out to look for some one to rob.” 

“To get money for the doctor?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

The District Chief of Police leant back in 


his chair and regarded her with a look of ° 


mingled admiration and aversion. 

“ Excellency,” burst forth Michael, falling 
on his knees, and raising his hands in an 
appealing attitude, “‘do not believe her. 
She says these things only to cover me. I 
murdered the man and took his purse. She 
is innocent. I am the guilty one!” 

The Chief looked at them sternly. 

“One of you is playing with me,” he 
exclaimed angrily. ‘“ Beware! There is 
short shrift for those who trifle with the 
officers of the Tsar.” 


Then turning to 
address Michael, he said: “You say you 


killed this man. There is this to be said 
for your claim, that you were seen to leave 
the village last night about ten o’clock, and 
that your way led you past that part of the 
highway where the unfortunate man is 
supposed to have met his death. Also, 
when apprehended this afternoon, you had 
in your possession a purse containing a 
considerable sum of money, which is sup- 
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posed to have belonged to him. If you 
killed him, tell us what you did with the 
body. Did you leave it on the highway, 
where you must have met him, or what did 
you do with it?” 

“T dragged it across the fields and hid it, 
Excellency.” 

“Where did you hide it?” enquired the 
Chief quickly. 

“In an old gravel-pit about three hun- 
dred paces from the high road, Excellency.” 

“And what,” he continued, turning to 
Anna, “do you say you did with it?” 

“I dragged it into the wood beyond, 
and hid it under the dead leaves and 
branches, in the thickest part, just behind 
some rocks of granite.” 

“Which of these two stories is correct ?” 
he asked, turning to the local Chief of 
Police. 

“The woman’s account is correct, Excel- 
lency.” 

“What have you to say to this?” he 
demanded, turning and facing Michael 
with a look of set displeasure. 

‘Only that I placed it there. Some one 
must have removed it after I had gone 
away, Excellency.” 

“Very likely,” he replied, with sardonic 
politeness. ‘“‘ Your memory does not seem 
to be very reliable.” 

“ Excellency,” exclaimed Michael des- 
perately, “I hardly know what I am saying, 
but I swear by St. Peter that she is 
innocent.” 

“Then you are guilty ?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

He turned again to the woman. 

** And you also are guilty ?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“And you each claim to have acted 
in the matter without the knowledge or 
connivance of the other?” 

Both signified their agreement. 

The District Chief looked at his subordin- 
ate in helpless perplexity. What was to be 
done? He had never, in his whole ex- 
perience, known a case like this before. 
One of the two was lying, but what availed 
it to threaten punishment to those who 
begged as a boon that the heaviest sentence 
of the law might be inflicted upon them. 





“Iam guilty, your Excellency,” replied Anna. 
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At last he spoke, and a stern impatience 
coloured his looks and words. 

“You are both innocent, and you are 
both guilty,” he exclaimed angrily. “I 
shall send you before the Supreme Court 
and let it settle the matter.” 

Then they fell on their knees, and with 
outstretched hands both protested their 
guilt, each imploring to suffer the punish- 
ment alone. 

“T alone am guilty, I swear it by St. 
Peter and St. Paul,” cried Michael 
agonisedly. 

“And I swear by the Holy Virgin that 
I alone did the deed,” cried Anna. 

The presiding Chief struck his fist on the 
table before him and commanded silence. 
He was about to speak, and had just raised 
his hand to give emphasis to his remarks, 
when a sudden clamour of tongues and the 
noise of footsteps was heard in the passage 
outside. In another moment the door was 
thrown open, and the policeman outside 
announced in a loud voice “ His Excellency 
General Ivanoff.” 

At the sound of the name of the 
Governor of the Province, the District Chief 
of Police sprang to his feet, and all saluted 
as a tall, soldierly man of sixty, or there- 
abouts, entered the room. He was dressed 
in heavy furs, and his appearance betokened 
that he had just come off his sleigh. 

“T have come from Willna,” he said 
abruptly, “where some friends of mine 
arrived some time after midnight from this 
direction. They had been spending the 
evening at a country house a couple of 
versts from here and, I’m afraid, had 
taken more wine than was good for them. 
The horses brought them on to Willna, 
but it was only this morning that they 
were able to give an account of themselves. 
Then they discovered that one of their 
number was missing, and as I happened to 
be coming in this direction, I undertook 
to make enquiries along the road. On 
coming here, I heard of the dead man 
who was found by the sportsman’s dog 
this morning. I have just seen the body 
lying in the next room, and from the 
description given, and from the documents 
found in his possession, there cannot be 
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the slightest doubt that he is the person I 
am in search of. I hear,” and he glanced 
at the prisoners as he spoke, “that this 
man and woman are charged with having 
caused his death. I understand that a 
doctor from Minsk is waiting outside. 
Will you hear his evidence ?” 

“ Assuredly, General, if you wish it; but 
I think it only right to say that both of 
the prisoners claim to have been the 
instrument of his death.” 

“ How?” enquired the Governor, lifting 
his eyebrows in astonishment; and ad- 
dressing Michael and Anna, “Is life so 
intolerable that you both desire to be rid 
of it? Had you really anything to do 
with his decease?” 

“No, General,” replied Michael eagerly. 

“And you,” he said, addressing Anna, 
“had you anything to do with it?” 

“No, General,” she answered, in a low 
tone. 

“No? How comes it then that you 
have accused yourself of the crime? ” 

“Please, your Excellency, it was to save 
my husband.” 

“You thought, then, that he had done 
the deed?” 

“T feared he would be found guilty of it.” 

“And you,” he asked, turning to 
Michael, “why did you take the guilt 
upon you ?” 

“To save my wife,” 

“By St. Peter,” he exclaimed admir- 
ingly, “ you are worthy of one another.” 

Then turning to the Chief of Police, he 
said, “Let us have the doctor in, and 
hear what he has to say.” 

In another minute, a small, sharp-fea- 
tured man was ushered into the apartment. 
He bowed low to the General and pre 
siding Chief of Police. 

“You are Doctor 
Minsk ?” 

“1 om.” 

“You have examined the body of the 
man who was found dead this morning, 
and which now lies in the adjoining 
room ?” 

“T have.” 

“In your opinion, what was the cause 
of the unfortunate gentleman’s death?” 


Petschkoff, of 
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“Concussion of 
dispute.” 

“Have you formed any idea as to the 
manner in which the injury from which he 
died was received ?” 

“There is not a doubt in my mind that 
it was caused by a fall.” 

“Have you heard anything, since 
coming here, which could have helped 
to lead you to that opinion?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Could the concussion have been caused 
by a blow or blows?” 

“That is impossible ?” 

“What leads you to that opinion?” 

“There is an effusion of blood in the 
region of the neck which could only have 
been produced by the body falling with the 
head underneath.” 

“You would be prepared to give this 
evidence on oath, if called upon to appear 
before the District Supreme Court ?” 

* Assuredly.” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

When the door had closed behind him, 


the brain, beyond 


the Governor broke into a short laugh. 
“This is the strangest case I have ever 


come across. A man kills himself, and 
two people try to get themselves hanged 
or flogged to death for it.” He turned 
to Michael once more. 

“Tell us all you know about this affair,” 
he said, and Michael beginning at the 
discovery of the body, related minutely 
every incident of the evening’s adventure. 

When he had finished, the Governor 
turned to Anna, with a similar request. 

Thereupon she took up the thread at 
the point at which her husband had let it 
drop, and related, step by step, her share 
in the making away of the stranger’s body. 

When she had finished, he turned to the 
District Chief of Police, and said— 

“ Are you satisfied ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And you?” addressing the head of the 
local police. 

“« Entirely.” 

“I think,” he went on, “there cannot 
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be the slightest doubt that our friends here 
are entirely innocent of the crime which 
they have tried so hard to lay upon their 
shoulders. Under the circumstances, I 
would suggest that you should dismiss them 
with an admonition They have behaved 
very foolishly, no doubt, but it will be a 
lesson to them to speak the truth under all 
conditions. As this is not a court of law, 
and they were not on oath, their offence 
is not so serious as it would otherwise have 
been.” 

“IT quite agree with you, General,” 
returned the Chief, bowing low. Then 
a thought struck him. ‘What is to be 
done with the purse which was found on 
the male prisoner, and which, presumably, 
belonged to the dead man.” 

“How much money does it contain?” 

One hundred and fifty roubles, besides 
papers of various kinds.” 

The Governor thought a moment. “I 
will take the purse and documents back 
with me. The money you can give to this 
peasant. It will make up to him for the 
trouble he and his wife have had. I'll 
make it all right with the others.” 

The Chief bowed, and taking a roll of 
paper-money from the purse, handed it to 
Michael, saying :-— 

“You may go back to your homes now, 
but remember that another time you may 
not be so lucky if you attempt to deceive 
the servants of the Tsar. Go.” 

Scarcely crediting their good fortune, 
Michael and Anna stepped from the dock, 
and made for the door. There were tears 
in the eyes of both as they stopped on the 
threshold and looked back. 

“ General,” said Michael, with an earnest- 
ness that had something solemn in it, “‘ my 
wife and I will say a prayer for you every 
night, as long as we live. God save you 
and the Tsar!” 

Once outside, they sought the nearest 
church, where they returned thanks to God 
for their deliverance ; then, hand in hand 
and with joyful hearts, they took their way 
back towards their humble home. 
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HE summer is over. London has 

donned her winter garment of fog, and 
in these grey, sunless days I would fain 
recall some summer memories of Portugal, 
that land of intense sunshine and vivid 
colour, and in particular a journey we took 
up the wine country in the early days of 
October. 

I will not here describe the laborious 
digging of the soil, performed entirely by 
the sturdy but despised Gallicians from the 
north of the Peninsula, the planting, grafting, 
pruning and training of vines, the constant 
injections of sulphate of copper, and the 
powdering with sulphur to fight against the 
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deadly Phylloxera and Oidium. Neither 
will I touch on the technicalities of the 
manufacture of the wine, nor the interesting 
history of the great English firms, nor the 
characteristics of the strange people of this 
district, but content myself with recording 
the first impressions made on a mere 
sightseer by the curious spectacle of a 
Douro vintage. 

The wine country of the Alto Douro 
begins at a point some fifty miles above 
Porto, stretching up the valley another 
forty miles, and extending N. and S. 
along the river valleys, to a maximum width 
of twelve miles. The peculiar formation of 
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the soil, and the extremes of heat and cold 
give the grapes their exquisite flavour. The 
railway up the Douro has only been in 
existence some thirty years ; the roads are 
scarcely more ancient, and many wild tales 
of their adventures in the hills are told by 
men still living in Porto. 

We made an early start from Porto, with 
provisions for a day, by the train going to 
Pinhado, fifty miles up the river. In the 
same train with us was the little Crown 
Prince of Portugal, making his first visit up 
the Douro with his tutor. But even the 
presence of Royalty could not hasten a 
Portuguese train, and we were seven hours 
reaching Pinhdo. The country on the road 


was pretty, watered by many streams, with 
charming woods, little fields of maize where 
the peasants were working, and little white 
houses set in the midst of trellised vines. 
After a while the line began to follow the 
course of the river, and never left it again 
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till we reached Pinhaio. The Douro runs, 
sometimes perilously swift and narrow, at 
barren grey 
precipices, sometimes spreading wide and 
shallow and wasting its waters in the white 
sand. 


the foot of perpendicular, 


Great barges floated down, crammed 
with country people and produce; Douro 
wine boats, with great single sails, carried 
They 
are furnished with immensely long rudders, 
by which the boats can be turned with 


the casks of wine down to Oporto. 


marvellous rapidity in the dangerous rapids. 
Some were being towed up stream by great, 
If the way was steep and 
rocky, strings of men took their place, 
straining hard against the stream. 

The character of the country changed, 
becoming more and more hilly: the swell- 
ing curves of distant mountains stood out, 
a softer blue, with heavy purple shadows, 
against the intense blue of the sky, and the 
dazzling sunlight flashed on little 


heavy oxen. 


some 


“THE AMPHITHEATRE” AT THE QUINTA DA BOA VISTA—SHOWING HOW THE HILL-SIDES 
ARE TERRACED TO SUPPORT THE VINES. 
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white village perched up on a plateau. 
We left the green chestnut woods behind 
us, and the hills grew barren. Already the 
vines were planted in terraces on their 
slopes, and trained up sticks, as in the 
vineyards of Lake Leman. Silver olives 
appeared, and amid a cluster of semi- 
tropical trees was many a long, low, white 
house, where dwelt the native owners of 
the great Quinfas where the precious port 
wine grapes grow. Usually the owners 
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At intervals all along the riverside were 
tiny villages, little patches of dazzling white 
and vivid colour, all engaged in some 
industry appertaining to the wine trade. 

At every station we heard the monoto- 
nous high-pitched sing-song of the water- 
sellers, with their “Aqua fres-ca, Aqua 
fres-ca.” Blackhaired, brown-limbed girls, 
with gorgeous shawls and _ head-dress, 
offered us delicious fancy breads in wicker 
baskets. Not a few of the stations were 


SHOW OF GRAPES AT THE VINE NURSERY OF VILLA NOVA DE GAYA. 


contract beforehand to sell their produce to 


certain English firms. At vintage time the 
whole district is full of Englishmen, 
watching for the right moment to gather 
the grapes, superintending the pressing, 
tasting the wine, and attending to those in- 
finite details, requiring long experience a 
delicate palate and keen observation, upon 
which the whole success of the vintage 
depends. Most firms possess “lodges,” 
where they stay, or they enjoy the princely 
hospitality of the owners of the land. 


crowded with beggars uttering discordant 
cries and displaying hideous deformities. 
At Pinhdo we found a carriage waiting 
for us, but no horses. Presently the 
coachman turned up, but the horses 
“required feeding,” and would arrive in 
half-an-hour. Our spirits rose when, after 
forty-five minutes’ waiting, both man and 
horses were there, but fell again when our 
driver announced he had to wait for the 
post by the up train. Our animals con- 
sisted of a big, raw-boned brute on the 
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A LOAD OF GRAPES. 


right, a tiny horse with sore shoulders on 
the left, and a monstrous mule in the 
middle, who kicked. However, after a 
delay of a couple of hours amid a crowd of 
interested natives, we started. A dozen 
times in the minutes we were 
stopped. Letters were to be taken up 
country, or something was to be brought 
down; sometimes it was merely for friendly 
conversation. 

After a quarter-of-an-hour we reached a 
wayside inn, where the horses “ required 
feeding,” and had their fill of “‘broa,” the 
black bread of the country, soaked in red 
wine. Our driver, too, took a prolonged 
drink inside, while the horses fairly danced 
under the stings of the flies. 

Before the inn stood some of the ordinary 
country carts, consisting of a few planks of 
wood on two solid wood wheels. To a 
stranger the groaning and creaking of the 
wheels seems excruciating ; the axles not 
infrequently catch fire from the friction. 
Many people grow to like it, and heard at a 
distance it is like the long-drawn note of a 
violin borne afar through the pine forests. 
On one of the carts was a huge wine cask, all 
stained with the red wine. Several loafers 
were taking long draughts from it, a pro- 
ceeding that must considerably diminish 


next five 
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the profits of the owncr. The carts are 
drawn here, as everywhere in Portugal, by 
powerful, low built, tawny oxen, with soft 
eyes and magnificent spreading horns. The 
whole weight of the cart is thrown on to the 
great cushions they wear on their fore- 
heads. This method of harnessing is 
peculiar to the Douro district and most 
suitable for the extremely hilly country. 
Strings of mules kept passing us with pack- 
saddles and bells, and red fringes over their 
noses. P 

We were surrounded on all sides by 
mountains, rising, fold behind fold, to a 
height of 3,oooft., and from the foot well 
nigh to the summit they are traced out into 
vineyards. The terraces are propped up, 
and the vineyards enclosed by walls made 
of big, many-angled stones, generally some 
eight feet high. 
scrily small; from a distance the mountain 
side seemed scored with innumerable lines, 
or built up into gigantic amphitheatres. 

The road was steep, winding round the 
side of the mountain in a N.E. direction, 
and with a precipice on our left; at the 
bottom the Pinhdo river runs fresh and 
cool in its deep gorge. The sun beat 
down pitilessly, hour after hour, as we 
crawled up the road; the terraced vines 
became dreary, monotonous, desolate. 
Some bullock carts creaked past us bearing 


The enclosures are neces- 


SPRAYING THE VINES. 
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casks stained with purple wine. 
two tiny boys driving a tiny donkey, laden 
on each side with bundles wh:ch almost 
The donkey finally laid down in 


hid it. 
mute protest. 
It required the 
united efforts 
of our driver 
(who pulled 
its tail), the 
tiny boy (who 
dragged the 
rope’ that 
served as a 
bridle), and 
the tiniest boy 
(who _ kicked 
its flanks and 
yelled) to get 
the animal to 
its feet. 

We saw a 
few fine old 
stone houses, 


now empty, but once the country seats of 


Portuguese grandees. 
a few villages, consisting of a single crooked, 
narrow street, with tall, narrow, irregular 
houses on 
either’ side, 
with door- 


posts and win- 
dow-frames_ of 
granite. Some 
were covered 
with tiles, a 
few painted in 
white, ochre, 
tomato red, or 
blue. From 
the little bal- 
conies were 
hung gorgeous- 
ly coloured 
scraps of gar- 
ments, strings 
of ‘*Span- 
ish” onions, 


bunches of garlic and dried figs. The 
dusky rooms within were full of rich 
colour; miserable, lean dogs and sickly- 
looking fowls filled the road, the passages, 


We met 


the doorways. 


Photo by Mrs. Vivian. 


CARRYING THE GRAPES FROM VINEYARD TO 


FACTORY. 


We passed through 
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THE OX-CART IN THE WINE COUNTRY. 
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All the heads came out of 
the windows at our approach, and all the 
filthy, merry, gaudy little children swarmed 
into the road, many being quite contented 


with a shirt 
down to the 
waist. 

Strange fig- 
ures of Douro 
mountaineers 
passed us on 
the road, with 
tattered gar- 
ments dark 
with purple 
stains. They 
are a_ short, 
wizen - faced 
race of men, 
with somewhat 
high cheek- 
bones, and 
seem to be of 
a far lower 


type than the ordinary Portuguese peasant. 
Among the quite young girls there are a 
few pleasing faces, dark and delicate ; but 
most of them are curiously ugly. 


Still we 
mounted. A 
vast amphi- 
theatre of hills 
rising behind 
hills closed us 
in at the back. 
The sun was 
slowly sinking ; 
the air grew 
cooler, the sky 
clear and pure 
as crystal; the 
shadows grew 
long and sharp- 
ly defined. 
The olive trees 
stood out 
against the 
pale sky with 


finely-cut clusters of silver leaves. The 
sun’s rays struck through the crimson and 
pale yellow vine leaves till they shone like 
jewels, and the rusty-red earth and the 
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dull yellow walls glowed in one rich 
harmony of colour. Far away, with soft 
curves blurred with golden light, the moun- 
tains lay cloud-like—faint rose and blue and 
violet against the radiant western sky. 

As night fell we changed our carriage 
for ponies, and rode for an hour along 
steep, narrow, rocky tracks between vine- 
yard walls, approaching ever nearer the 
cluster of twinkling lights that looked so 
inviting in the dark hollow of the, hills. 
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suddenly found ourselves in a long, low 
room dimly lit by two tiny “ Roman” 
candles fixed in the walls. The air was 
heavy with the wine fumes, quivering with 
the high, nasal, melancholy vintage songs 
that had rung in our ears all the evening. 
There seemed to be a seething mass of 
men, women, and boys; out of the*dark- 
ness a savage-looking face would pass 
under the flickering light, to be succeeded 
by another and another. 


WINE STORES AT THE QUINTA DE NOSSA SENHORA DE RIBERIA, 


We were not sorry to find ourselves in the 
great courtyard of the long, low, white 
house, where we were to enjoy the kindly 
hospitality of the Portuguese owner of the 
“Quinta.” After supper we went out into 
the starlight night, and threaded our way 
among the little houses to see a “ lagar,” 
or winepress. From every side out of the 
darkness rose the high-pitched, melancholy 
chant of the wine-treaders, and the twang- 
ing of guitarras and violons. Groping our 
way by the light of a single lantern, we 
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The light flared up as a tall lad passed, 
with a great black felt hat, thrumming at a 
guitarra slung over his shoulder, and leading 
with his deep voice the chorus of that weird 


song. As the eye grew used to the light, 
we saw there were some thirty of them there, 
treading round and round in a great stone 
trough, painfully and laboriously, with knees 
lifted high, and feet brought down firmly, 
treading the grapes that seethed up around 
them in a thick must, and stained their 
garments and thighs blood red. Some 


L 
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Englishmen 
came in and 
passed round 
cigarettes. 
The queer, 
ugly faces 
lighted up 
with pleasure 
at the gift; the 
lit matches 
flickered over 
their faces, 
and soon men 
and women 
alike were 
smoking as 
they tramped 
round. Their 


next song was 
in honour of the giver of the cigarettes, 
improvised with the graceful and ready 
wit of the Southern nations. 

The songs ceased; the treaders were 
weary and chilled by the cold liquid. A 
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A CARTLOAD OF GRAPES. 


wild beasts. 


VINTAGE 


woman drew 
her grey muf- 
fler together 
around her 
throat. She 
must not stand 
still; an over- 
seer, standing 
on the stone 
edge of the 
trough, poked 
an old man 
with his stick ; 
the treaders 
pulled them- 
selves together, 
and with linked 
arms made a 


wild plunge 


that splashed up the red wine and made 
the light flare over their stained, wild faces 
as they rushed round roaring in chorus like 
Then there was a lull; the 
monotonous tramp began again in silence ; 


From “Oporto, Old and New." 


A DOURO RIVER BOAT CONVEYING PIPES OF WINE, 
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THE STEWARD’S HOUSE AT QUINTA. 


a woman’s strident voice started a fresh 


song, the chorus gathered strength, and 
round and round again in twos and 
threes, with linked arms, they trod the 
winepress. 


We set out early next morning, eating 
our fill of the delicious grapes as we passed 


along the terraces of the vineyards. The 
sky was intensely blue, and the air already 
quivering with heat. All down the vine- 
rows women and children were standing 
gathering the grapes. Tall Gallicians 
toiled up and down the steep rocky ways to 
the lagars, bowed down by the baskets on 
their backs, with clothes and hands and 
face stained purple with the grape juice. 
The treaders passed to and fro from the 
winepress with bare legs stained to the 
thighs as with blood, and smeared with 
dust. Gaudy, ragged, merry groups, in 
scarlets and blues, sat resting under the 
scanty shade of the yellow vine leaves. 
The fumes of the wine rose strong in the 


hot sun, and the air throbbed with the 
twanging of guitars, and the everlasting 
plaintive song of the vintage. 

In the lagars they were emptying the 
baskets into the troughs ; some of them hold 
as much as thirty pipes of wine and require 
660 basket loads to fill them. Both the 
gathering and treading of the grapes is 
confined entirely to one class, and a very 
rough class they are, judging from all the 
stories one hears about them. 

The grapes are trodden for two or three 
days, then the must is left to ferment, and 
at the exact moment, and after much 
“ tasting,” drawn off by pipes into vats, the 
largest holding 300 pipes. Alcohol is added 
to stop fermentation, and in the spring the 
wine is drawn off into casks and taken 
down the Douro in boats. Some of them 
carry seventy pipes of wine. It is there 
stored in one of the great lodges that line 
the south bank of the river at Porto, 
ready for shipping abroad. 

L—2 





THE RETURN OF SIR JASPER FROME 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


[Zhe main incident in the following story is absolutely true—time, places, and names only 
being fictitious.—F. F.) 


a. 

ONG and bitter had been the feud 
between the houses of Digby and 
Frome—blood had been shed much and 
often on both sides, concerning which dark 
tales were told of stealthy meetings in 
lonely places, and fierce encounters upon 
the highway—so that to “hate like a Digby 
and revenge like a Frome” had become a 

by-word in the country-side. 

As the time passed on the feud had 
been carried into Court, with a small matter 
of a few acres of scrubby land as pretext, 
until, towards the close of the year 1760, 
Sir John Frome had waked one morning 


to find himself a bankrupt, and taking to 
his bed had died soon after, leaving his 
son Jasper—a beggar. 

And now was the heart of old Sir Ralph 
Digby filled with rejoicing, and he would 
sit in his great elbow chair, his wine beside 
him, chuckling gleefully over his enemy’s 


ruin. And this pleasure was with him 
always, so that as he hobbled upon his 
terrace of an evening to catch a glimpse of 
the smokeless chimneys of Frome above 
the tree-tops, he was fain to fall a-carolling 
for very joy, leaning upon his daughter’s 
shoulder, and seeing nothing of the silent 
anguish of her quivering lips, nor how her 
eyes would fill with sudden tears. 

Howbeit, chancing against his custom 
to walk in his orchard upon a certain fair 
afternoon, he found her with young Jasper; 
they were standing by an old sundial ; her 
hands were upon Sir Jasper’s shoulders, 
and she was speaking in a voice low and 
earnest. 

The old man stood leaning heavily upon 
his stick, his head craned forward, his 
grizzled brows twitching above his blood- 
shot eyes, his mouth working with the 


fury of his anger. As he watched, he saw 
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her hands clasp about Sir Jasper’s neck— 
saw him bend his head to meet her kiss— 
and at the sight a sudden, inarticu late cry 
broke from him. 

At the sound the lady sprang back, and 
her cheeks went white as she faced the 
little, shrivelled, fierce old man, who crept 
towards them leaning on his stick, with the 
skinny fingers of his right hand fumbling 
and groping for the hilt of his small sword. 

“Father!” cried the girl, and she laid a 
timid hand upon his arm—but he ‘struck 
at her feebly with his stick, cursing her, 
and pouring out upon her a stream of the 
foulest invective; yet he never once 
looked at her—his gaze turned ever to 
where stood young Sir Jasper—tall and 
strong, his hands thrust deep in the 
pockets of his riding-coat, and his lips 
hard set. 

“Sir Ralph,” he began, “I have long 
sought speech with you. Sir,” he con- 
tinued, unheeding the old man’s passionate 
gesture, “hath not this accursed feud 
lasted long enough betwixt us—hath it 
not brought each of us sufficient misery— 
hath not blood enough been shed ? ” 

“ Ay, ay,” broke in the old man, “the 
feud‘hath’been long and bloody, fifteen of 
our house have I seen go one by one— 
gallant gentlemen all—fifteen in the last 
sixty years—a goodly list, young sir, a fair 
account! How say you? Art not proud 
of thy kinsmen? And yet, methinks, those 
fifteen gentleman did not die unavenged,” 
he pursued, an evil smile twisting his mouth; 
“not altogether unavenged, young sir; for 
tell me, where are those kinsmen of yours, 
those same _ hard-riding, strong-wristed, 
devil-may-care kinsmen of yours?” 

“Oh, sir,” exclaimed the young man, 
his lips trembling, “ you should know well 
enough.” 
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“ Ay, ay,” again Sir Ralph broke in, “I 
know, I know. Do you mind them finding 
your father’s brother upon the Tonbridge 
road, young sir? ’Twas this very sword that 
killed him,” and as he spoke he drew it 
with a trembling hand, and_held it so that 
the sun could play upon its long, keen 
blade. “Then there was your Cousin 
Nevile, who died at Bath ten years agone; 
and, again, there was your elder brother, 
found dead at St. Omer; and—and—but 
iFaith, young sir, the catalogue is long, and 
my old memory grows somewhat blunt; yet, 
last of all, there was your father!” Sir 
Jasper’s head drooped, and his hands 
clenched themselves in his pockets; yet, 
his eyes falling upon the girlish figure 
crouching with hidden face against the sun- 
dial, he checked himself, so that his voice 
was calm when he answered : 

“True, sir—there was my father—you 
killed him as surely as if the point of your 
rapier had pierced his heart; yet ere he 
died he charged me- to seek you, and tell 
you that his prayer was that the feud 
might die with him! So I am come to ask 


you to let there be peace betwixt us—to 


” 


forget the past—and, sir 

“Ay, ay,” broke in the old man again, 
in the same quiet voice ; “‘and you are the 
last of your house—you are alone in the 
world—and a beggar—is it not so?” 

The young man was silent, and Sir 
Ralph continued with a chuckle : 

“ And this beggar, look you, must needs 
make love to this pale-faced chit—this— 
this daughter of mine—oh, most prudent 
young sir! And yet I will tell you, here 
and now, that not a penny-piece, not a 
farthing, will ever be hers.” 

“Sir!” cried Sir Jasper, the blood 
leaping to his cheeks and his eyes frowning, 
“you wrong me wilfully and deliberately. 
I love the lady Kate, ay, more than you 
could know. She is more to me than my 
life ; wherefore, sir, I beseech you banish 
this demon of hate, and give us your 
blessing ; so shall a new life begin for us 
all wherein the past shall be naught but an 
evil dream !” 

As he ended Sir Ralph Digby’s lips curled 
in a smile that showed his yellow teeth. 
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“And what of my oath, most excellent 
young sir—what of the oath I have sworn, 
to rest only when your accursed house is 
utterly destroyed? Would you have me 
forswear myself? Nay, I tell you, I will 
not hold my hand till you—the last of 
them—are lying with your kinsmen!” 

Sir Jasper’s eyes grew fierce ; he took a 
step towards the little, evil old man, whose 
glance ever sought his full of a half-veiled, 
mocking hate; but ere he could speak a 
soft hand was slipped within his, and at 
the touch his anger cooled, as he caught 
the cold fingers to his lips. 

“So it may not be, this dream of ours, 
my Kate,” he said softly; “I must leave 
thee, yet though the waiting may be long— 
a year—three—five years, I shall come 
back to thee; I shall return; and until 
that golden day, keep thy heart and 
thoughts towards me ; afd so farewell!” 

Again he lifted the little trembling fin- 
gers to his lips ; yet as he did so, Sir Ralph 
cried out sudden and sharp, and, stiffening 
his sword-arm, ran in upon him. But he 
stumbled ; the sword flew from his grasp, 
and Sir Jasper caught him in his arms. 
Yet even then the old man spurned him 
feebly away, his foam-flecked lips working 
convulsively. 

“Go! prithee, prithee, go!” cried the 
girl ; and as she spoke, with a swift gesture 
she detached the locket at her neck, and 
pressed it into her lover’s hand, and with 
a last lingering clasp, he turned and left 
her. 

They carried the old man to his bed, and 
for weeks he lay, with small show of life 
in him, until one day, opening his eyes, 
he learned that Sir Jasper had taken ship 
with an expedition to one of the Madras 
Settlements, and from that moment he 
grew stronger. 

And now it seemed that all his hate was 
centred in his pale-faced daughter; he 
would not have her near him; and did she 
steal on light foot to watch him as he slept, 
he, waking, would drive her from him, with 
fierce imprecations and curses. 

With the summer, it became his custom 
to hobble out upon his terrace again, 
leaning on the arm of Cowley the steward, 
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for with his returning strength his hate for 
his daughter seemed but to increase. 

He was sitting one evening, an evil- 
looking thing in the sunshine, muttering 
and mumbling to himself, when he espied 
a horseman, who galloped up the broad 
avenue from Frome village. Obedient to 
Sir Ralph’s imperious gesture, the man 
reigned in before him. 

“TI would see the Lady Kate,” he said. 

The old man nodded, and rubbed his 
hands together with a cunning smile. 

“You have a packet for her, doubtless ?” 
he said in his old cracked voice. ‘Yes, a 
packet now—a letter, perchance?” 

The man nodded. “ Yes, a letter—for 
the Lady Kate Digby.” 

“Give it to me!” cried old Sir Ralph; 
“ give it me, I say! I am her father, Sir 
Ralph Digby ; give it me, give it me!” 

The man hesitated a moment, then, 
meeting those fiery eyes, obeyed. 

With trembling fingers the old man 
adjusted a pair of heavy-rimmed glasses. 

“Two years,” he muttered, “’tis not 


long, two years ; yet ’tis an evil country, I 
have heard—an evil country, yes, yes, and 
tis not his hand,” he mumbled, breaking 
the seal—“not his cursed hand!” 

As he unfolded the paper, something fell 
at his feet; it was his daughter Kate’s 


locket and miniature. With twitching 
brows he scanned the hastily - written 
message ; then he let it slip from his hand, 
and leaning back, wagged his skinny fore- 
finger towards the smokeless chimneys of 
Frome House and laughed till he choked. 

“Dead!” he gasped. ‘“ Dead—the last 
of them! So ends the accursed house of 
Frome! and ’tis I—I, old as I am and 
feeble, who have lived to see it! Dead! 
God, I thank thee-—I thank thee!” And 
still laughing and muttering, he wrapped 
the locket and letter together, and, taking 
his stick, with no thought of his weakness, 
he walked to the house, and, coming to his 
daughter’s chamber, entered. 

The Lady Kate sat at a window with a 
mass of needlework upon her knee, but her 
hands were idle, and her eyes were fixed 
where the battlements and chimneys of 
Frome stood grey beyond the green of the 
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trees. At the sound of the opening door 
she started guiltily, and her cheeks flushed, 
but paled again instantly as she saw her 
father standing before her, leaning upon 
his stick, and regarding her under his thick 
brows. And meeting those winking, twink- 
ling eyes, and seeing the smile that drew 
the thin, shrivelled lips, a numb terror crept 
into her heart. She rose hastily. 

“Father,” she murmured. 

Sir Ralph eyed her for a while with the 
same evil smile, then approached slowly, 
and touched the white, soft cheek with a 
bony finger. 

“ Kate—my bonny Kate,” he said softly, 
“‘art very pale. Whither are thy roses fled ? 
’Tis like thy mother: her cheeks grew pale 
as thine ’ere she left me. ’Tis the air of 
the place, methinks—Digby Hall is not 
good for such. Come, ladybird, kiss thy 
old father, for I have brought thee a present 
—ay, and such an one—such a present. 
Come, kiss me, Kate, kiss me !” 

Trembling, she obeyed, and her breath 
came short as he thrust one palsied hand 
into his pocket. 

“Prithee, hold out thy hand, Kate. Ah,” 
he cried, as she obeyed, “’tis white and 
small, and something thin; yet my gift is 
not so great but you may clutch it tight 
enough, see !” and as he spoke he laid the 
locket in her open palm. ' 

For a moment the girl remained gazing 
transfixed at the tiny case; presently it 
slid to the floor, yet she made no effort 
to take it up, but stood rigidly staring 
down at it. Old Sir Ralph leaned upon 
his stick, watching her beneath his flicker- 
ing brows. 

“Why,” she said, speaking in a strained 
voice such as he had never heard from her 
lips before; “why, ’tis my poor little 
locket, and come back after such long, 
long days ; and yet ’twas but two years— 
and ’tis come back to me—why, then,” she 
continued in the same dull, slow way, “he 
is dead—dead !” 

The old man laughed a short, exultant 
laugh. “Dead! ay,” he cried, “the last 
of them—the last! ’Tis the end of the 
accursed house of Frome. He is dead.” 

At the sound of her father’s voice the 
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numbed look passed away, and a wild 
anguish crept into her eyes. 

“ Dead !” she cried. “ My God, it is not 
true—no, no, it cannot be — Jasper! 
Jasper!” and with the words she reeled 
and fell, with her head at the old man’s 
feet, so that her-hair swept over them. For 
a while Sir Ralph let her lie; but at length 
he laboriously lifted the heavy head, and 
then he saw that the blood was flowing 
from a cut half-hidden in the dark hair. 
When at last her eyes opened, there was 
in them something that chilled even his 
cold heart. He ran tc the bell-rope and 
tugged wildly. 

All that night Sir Ralph was closeted 
with Cowley and his wife, and from that 
very hour the Lady Kate vanished. Few 
there were to miss her save the servants, 
for of late years Digby Hall had grown a 
dreary place, and seldom welcomed a guest ; 
yet, despite that, strange rumours and stories 
grew concerning her, until one day it was 
learned that she was dead. Then Gossip 


shook its head, and sighed over her fair 


youth cut short, and in time forgot her. 
And of an evening Sir Ralph would sit as 
of old upon the terrace, sipping his wine, 
and mumbling and talking to himself, until 
one day, coming at the usual hour to aid 
him to the house, they found him dead in 
his chair, with a smile twisting his mouth, 
and wide eyes that yet gazed in malignant 
triumph towards the desolate house of 
Frome. 

II. 
It was a night of wild, howling tempest— 
of a great blackness whose density was 
rendered yet more profound by an 
occasional jagged lightning-flash; a night 
wherein the rain beat and drove, hissing 
in every blast; a night of dreariness and 
desolation, wherein objects loomed vast 
and weirdly contorted. 

Ten years had come and gone since Sir 
Jasper Frome had sailed from England, 
and now as he battled with the storm, 
bending low in the saddle against its fury, 
he halted more than once to look about 
him, and then, as if reassured of his where- 
abouts, went splashing forwards again. 
Presently, out of the storm before him 
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rose a pair ot battered iron gates, that 
creaked and swung dismally on their hinges 
at every gust. Once more he paused, 
peering under his hand into the desolation 
beyond. Then, as the gates swung open, 
he shrugged his shoulders and rode through 
Suddenly, a flash of lightning zig-zagged 
across the blackness above, and he saw he 
was riding in what had once been a magni- 
ficent avenue, for he caught a momentary 
glimpse of tree-stumps stretching away on 
either hand, glistening with wet, and be- 
yond a great, gaunt house rose for a 
moment spectral and ghostly, and the 
next was swallowed up in the blackness 
once more. It was but a glimpse, but 
he had time to notice the ruin of crumb- 
ling wall, battered chimney, and broken 
window. He rode forward, and stiffly 
dismounting, climbed a flight of steps, 
and beat upon the door with his whip. 
No light appeared in response, and he 
heard nothing save the whistle and beat 
of the storm, and the rattle of the crazy 
casements. Time and again he repeated 
the summons, and was upon the point of 
seeking some outhouse as a temporary 
shelter, when he heard the rattle of a 
chain, followed by the scream of rusty 
bolts; and the door, opening a few 
inches, sent a shaft of yellow light into 
the darkness —light which was imme- 
diately obscured by a head so swathed 
and wrapped up that at first it appeared 
like nothing but a shapeless bundle. 

““T have lost my way in the storm,” said 
Sir Jasper. “Will you give me and my 
horse shelter until the morning?” 

The woman shook her head slowly, and 
attempted to close the door, but Sir Jasper 
thrust in his foot: “You shall be well 
paid,” he said. 

At this the door opened further, and a 
skinny arm pointed to a tumble-down out- 
building. 

“ Stables,” she cried, in a shrill, cracked 
voice. 

Sir Jasper led his mare towards it, and 
having made her as comfortable as pos- 
sible, he hurried to where the old woman 
stood in the porch, a crooked, ghoulish 
figure against the light. A flickering 
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candle standing upon a chair served but 
to fill the wide hall with strange shadows 
that danced, and vanished, and came 
again, with here a passing glimpse of faded 
upholstery and there playing for a moment 
on some portrait, dim and dusty, or the 
ghostly horns of some hunting trophy. The 
old woman busied herself at the door, 
murmuring and mumbling to herself as 
she shot bolt after bolt. When she 
turned, Sir Jasper was standing bare- 
headed, shaking the rain from his hat, 
so that the feeble rays of the candle fell 
full upon him. Glancing up, he started 
to find that his companion had crept up 
close beside him, her jaw had _ fallen, 
disclosing a solitary yellow fang, and she 
was blinking up at him beneath her hand. 

“Nay, nay, good woman,” he exclaimed ; 
“have no fear of me; I am no footpad. 
Give me food and a bed, and you shall be 
well paid, I promise you.” 

The old woman slowly removed her 
gaze, and mumbling something about 
“faces,” took up the candle, and led the 
way across the hall, and down a passage 
to a small room which showed signs of 
daily use. Sir Jasper removed his cloak 
and sat down before the smouldering fire, 
while the woman busied herself over his 
meal ; yet whenever he chanced to turn his 
head he would meet her sunken red- 
rimmed eyes fixed upon him in the same 
disturbing scrutiny. And afterwards as he 
ate it was the same, not a movement of his 
passed unnoticed. 

“What do you call this placer” he 
asked, breaking the silence with an efiort. 
The old crone sat huddled beside the fire, 
and blinked at him without answering. 

“ What is the name of this place?” he 
repeated, leaning towards her. She opened 
her lips and then shut them again. 

“No name,” she said at last, shaking her 
head—‘‘ no name—none, none.” 

“Did you ever hear tell of Sir Ralph 
Digby in these parts?” pursued Sir 
Jasper. 

“No name,’ 


> 


she repeated, as if to her- 
self ; “none, oh, no.” And turning her gaze 
upon the fire, sat silent until Sir Jasper, 
having finished his meal, rose to his feet. 
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“Come,” said he, “show me to my 
chamber,” and he touched her upon the 
shoulder. 

“Digby!” she exclaimed, starting up, 
“Sir Ralph Digby! Ah—h—h!” and 
catching up the candle, tottered before him, 
up creaking stairways, and along dark, 
twisting passages, where were sudden black 
recesses, in some of which yet stood effigies 
in rusty armour, grimly mysterious in the 
flickering light. 

Presently she paused before a door, and 
pushing it open, ushered him into a large 
chamber. It had at one time been hand- 
some enough, but like the rest of the house, 
a blight of desolation seemed to have 
enveloped it, for the gay colours of the 
furniture were faded, the mirrors were 
cracked, and the cornices and gilding were 
tarnished. In a corner furthest removed 
from the door stood a great four-post bed, 
but the canopy and curtains were gone, and 
the four bare posts rose to the ceiling, grisly 
and naked. The old woman stood with 
the candle held high, and Sir Jasper, turn- 
ing toward her, found her regarding him 
with the same strange intensity. 

“Why do you look at me so?” he asked 
abruptly. 

She mumbled something unintelligible, 
and setting the candle down upon a carved 
oak chest, moved toward the door. 

Outside the storm seemed growing in 
violence, for the wind roared round the 
house in sudden fierce gusts which seemed 
to shake the very walls, between which 
came the rumble of distant thunder and 
the ceaseless patter of rain. 

“A wild night—a wild night!” cried 
the old woman from the doorway. 
“Hark to it—hark to the wind and the 
rain!” 

So saying, she turned away, and he 
heard her footsteps creak slowly down the 
stairs and die in the distance. 

The wind lulled for a moment, and in 
the silence he heard the faint scratching 
of a rat behind the wainscot; the next, the 
storm came down again, screaming at lat- 
tices and booming in chimneys, fiercer 
than ever, with the roll of the thunder 
beneath it all. 





A severed human hand lay half-hid beneath the tumbled pillow. 
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Taking up the candle, Sir Jasper ap- 
proached the bed, which seemed to him 
like some misshapen monster, with its bare 
twisted posts rising like skeleton arms to 
crush its victim in their embrace. 

And now it was that he espied for the 
first time a picture sunk into the panelling 
at the bed-head—a long, dark portrait, 
blurred and indistinct, half of which was 
hidden behind the carved head-board. 

A sudden unaccountable desire came 
upon him to see the face, and holding up 
the light, he peered closer. At first he 
could make out nothing, save a pair of 
eyes staring down at him from beneath a 
close-fitting white wig; but gradually the 
features resolved themselves, until the 
whole face stood out clear and _ plain. 
Then it was that Sir Jasper Frome uttered 
an exclamation and recoiled, for the face, 
with its pale cheeks, its piercing eyes, and 
malignant, smiling mouth, was the face of 
Sir Ralph Digby. He felt a strange chill 
pass over him as his eyes rested upon the 
portrait. What should bring it to this deso- 
late place? And standing there, he heard 
again the scraping, scratching sound, but 
louder now and more distinct, seemingly 
from behind the very panel itself. Despite 
his laugh, Sir Jasper shivered as, turning 
from the evil face, he set down the candle, 
and drawing off his heavy riding boots 
and throwing aside his coat, he laid his 
sword and pistols upon a chair close by 
and, partially dressed as he was, lay down 
and blew out the light. 

Hereupon a thousand intangible shapes 
of fear and dread seemed to creep out 
upon him from the darkness, pressing upon 
his brain. Dim tales of horrors long since 
forgotten recurred to him with a devilish 
persistency, so that, lying there wide-eyed, 
he could almost fancy that evil face leaning 
out of the picture above to smile down at 
him with all its old malignity. 

The very house seemed full of weird 
groans and sighs as the fierce wind-gusts 
struck it, now rattling its crazy casements, 
now sinking to a deep-toned wail, while 
the rain hissed and pattered, the lightning 
leaped, and the thunder rolled slow and 
heavy in the distance. Yet above and 
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beyond it all, he was conscious of that 
scraping, scratching sound, soft and regu- 
lar — now pausing, now going on once 
more — monotonous, maddening. Pre- 
sently his wearied eyes closed, the wind 
and the rain and the thunder seemed 
merged into a distant drone, and Sir 
Jasper fell asleep. But not for long, for 
of a sudden he sat up with the sound of 
a mighty crash in his ears. The storm was 
at its height, flash followed flash in rapid 
succession, so that the wide casement 
seemed a yawning square filled with the 
blue brilliance ‘of the lightning, and the 
raindrops stood out upon the panes like 
little points of vivid fire. Then, even as he 
looked with dazed eyes, casement and 
panes and flaming raindrops were swallowed 
in a void of blackness ; the thunder roared 
and crashed above him, and then silence 
came, filled in with the soft tapping of the 
rain. 

He lay there for awhile in the sudden still- 
ness, with a strange expectancy of coming 
evil, and, scarce breathing, with his ears 
on the stretch, there came to him a sound— 
a faint sound as of something brushing the 
wall near by, and straining his eyes, he 
fancied more than once that he saw an 
intangible something that flitted to and fro 
above him. Then, as he remembered the 
picture, and whose face it was that looked 
down at him even then, that blind, un- 
reasoning fear again took possession of him. 
The lightning blazed out again, and then 
he saw that the picture had no face—that 
in the place of those baleful features that 
had smiled grimly down at him not an 
hour ago’ was a jagged, black hole. Even 
as he gazed, spellbound, something crept 
through, something black and loathsome, 
that groped and fumbled its way blindly 
along the wall towards him, and _ then, 
darting swiftly downwards, seized him by 
the hair, and at the moment the lightning 
passed and darkness closed in upon him 
again. He felt the clutch tighten and 
tighten—felt sharp claws dig into his scalp 
as it began to drag him slowly upward. 
Then a hideous, nauseating horror came 
upon him, and with a hoarse cry Sir Jasper 
Frome leapt from the bed. By chance his 















hand lighted on his sword ; in an instant 
he had drawn it from the scabbard and was 
cutting and slashing wildly at the picture. 
Once there came a low, whining moan like 
the cry of an animal in pain, and at the 
sound his terror left him; he searched for 
and found his tinder-box, and lit the candle. 
Above him the picture hung in strips, and 
the panelling behind it was cut and hacked 
by the fury of his blows. He knelt upon 
the bed, and lifting the candle, peered 
through the hole, and then, with a swift 
gesture, he drew back his arm and thrust 
fiercely at something half-seen in the 
shadow beyond. Sir Jasper felt his point 
go home, and at the same moment there 
rose a long-drawn-out, wailing cry. 

He was yet standing with the candle in 
one hand and his reddened sword in the 
other when his glance became fixed by that 
which lay half hid beneath the tumbled 
pillow—that which drove the blood in one 
wild surge back to his heart—a newly- 
severed human hand. A small, well-shaped 
hand it was, but very thin, and black with 
grime and filth, with nails thick and curved 
like the talons of a bird, and beside it lay 
a little battered gold locket that glittered in 
the candle-light. Sir Jasper’s breath caught 
in his throat; he bent lower, the candle- 
stick trembling in his grasp. And what he 
saw sent him running from the room, 
shouting wildly as he ran. Along passages 
and down stairways he sped, seeing naught, 
hearing naught, until at last a light shone 
before his eyes, and the old woman hobbled 
towards him. Without a word he caught 
her by the wrist and began dragging her 
back the way he had come. She screamed 
and struggled feebly in his grasp, but he 
heeded not nor paused until he reached 
the chamber. 

“ Look !” he cried, and lifting the candle 
high, pointed to the bed. The old woman 


crept forward a few paces, and stopped, 
trembling. 


“Lord God!” she moaned, and covered: 


her eyes. 
“Who is it?” asked Sir Jasper, in a 
strange, low voice ; but she was mumbling 


meaningless words from behind her wrinkled 
hand. 
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“Who is it?” he repeated. 

“Nay, nay,” wailed the old woman ; “how 
should I know ?” 

“Who is it behind there?” he said, 
shaking her roughly by the shoulder. The 
old woman sank upon the floor, and 
grovelled at his feet. 

“Oh, Sir Jasper,” she moaned ; “ oh, Sir 
Jasper Frome, be merciful! Lord God! 
how may I tell it!” 

Sir Jasper was trembling, and his eyes 
were wild. ‘Go on,” he cried, “tell me 
all—everything !” 

The old woman clung about his knees. 
“Twas his doing—Sir Ralph’s doing—I 
swear it! He told her you were dead, 
and she fell in a fit.” 

Sir Jasper clasped his hand tight upon 
his eyes. “The Lady Kate?” he asked. 

“The Lady Kate ; yes, yes,” she answered 
feverishly. “The news drove her mad, and 
he locked her up there, and gave out that 
she was dead. And then one day he died, 
and after him my husband, Joshua Cowley. 
And often and often in the dark nights 
I have lain and heard her scratching, 
scratching there behind the panelling ; 
and yet I have fed her regularly, and been 
kind to her—I swear it upon my knees,” 
she wailed ; for Sir Jasper had freed himself 
from her clinging arms. “ Nay, Sir Jasper, 
do not kill me; ’twas his doing, I swear 
* 

For a moment he stared down at her 
with unseeing eyes; then with a sudden 
gesture, wild and frantic, he raised his 
clenched hands above his head, and shook 
them fiercely. 

“God,” he cried, “why am I alive? 
Why did I not die ten years ago? 
Cursed be the hour I first saw the 
light !” So saying, he turned and strode 
from the room, and the old woman, lying 
there upon the floor, heard his heavy step 
descend the stairs; heard the great door 
crash to behind him; heard the furious 
beat of his horse-hoofs upon the wet gravel, 
until they died away, drowned by the 
moan of the wind. 

Thus, then, did Sir Jasper Frome return 
after ten years, and thus he departed; nor 
was he ever heard of more. 
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SOME BYWAYS OF HOLLAND 


By H. THORNHILL TIMMINS, F.R.G.S. 


HE traveller who, overnight, has quitted 
London by the boat train for Harwich 
steps upon deck on the morrow to find 
outstretched before him a narrow grey 
ribbon of land, level as a billiard table, and 
almost awash with the dun yellow waters 
whereon it seems to float, snugly moored 
like a gigantic raft. The steamer, picking 
her way leisurely onwards amidst a crowd 
of sailing craft and grimy ocean tramps, 
presently enters the river Maas, and runs 
up to the wharf at the Hook-of Holland, 
where passengers bound for Amsterdam 
and the north disembark, and where we 
get our first’ glimpse of the typical broad- 
beamed Dutchman and his solid, ample- 
skirted vrouw. 

A stolid, dour-looking people they appear, 
very different from the vivacious strangers 
that greet the Briton’s eye as he first sets 
foot upon the soil of France or of southern 
Italy. One recalls how little by little, with 
dogged energy, this sturdy race has built 
up for itself a smiling homeland 
where once the ocean rolled; how 
“with mad 
labour they 
fished the land 
to shore,” as 
old Andrew 
Marvell has it. 

Once more 
under way, we 
traverse the 
sluggish waters of the 
Maas, a broad tidal 
stream winding between 
low training walls 
backed by verdant 
polders, where the 
sleekest of black-and- 
white cattle are grazing; 
while windmills, church- 
steeples, and the sails 
-of many ¢rekschuiten are 
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seen soaring aloft above endless avenues 
of pollarded willow trees: “so regelrecht 
gesthnitten als wdaren’s Verse Boileau’s.” 
Thus we pass by Schiedam, famous the 
world over for “Hollands,” and arriving 
at Rotterdam Quay, descend the gangway 
and step aboard (so to speak) the amphi- 
bious realm whose byways we purpose to 
explore. 

Rotterdam is a big, bustling, go-ahead 
sort of city, with one of the finest harbours 
on the Continent. Here the British 
advertiser is abroad, as witness the huge 
staring posters blazoning on every blank 
wall the merits of “ Sunlight 
Zeep,” and the like; while 
“‘Cherry-gobler” (sic) is writ 
large upon the bar window 
of a waterside grog shop, 
as a bait for the sea- 
faring Briton. So 
we will content 
ourselves with 
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a stroll beneath the fragrant linden trees, 
whence the favourite promenade called the 
Boompijes derives its euphonious name: a 
much-frequented thoroughfare, flanked on 
one side by small shops and _lodging- 
houses, and on the other by steamers and 
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sailing craft from every seaport in northern 
Europe. 

Stepping aboard one of the numerous 
up-river steamboats, 
once more from 
route 


then, we fare away 
smoky Rotterdam, en 
for the old town of Dordrecht. 
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Long before reaching our destination, one 
solitary tower, rising high into the hazy air 
above the level polders, indicates the 
whereabouts of that city. Coming presently 


ntti to the landing- 
” “— stage, quarters 
/ ~— 
ae ME MET CRACHY., oe a 
Belle Vue 
Hotel, one of 
the best hostel- 
ries in the 
town, stands 
just across 
the way, its 
chamber  win- 
dows giving upon the 
broad navigable Maas, 
whose waters are dotted 
with blobs of rich 
colour where the slow- 
sailing barges pass to 
and fro. 
Dordrecht is said to be one 
of the oldest, as it assuredly is 
one of the most picturesque, 
cities in Holland. In some 
respects it reminds the traveller 
of Venice, for deep, narrow 
canals, flanked by lofty buildings, 
ramify through the older quarters 
of the town, and these are 
crossed at intervals by slender 
foot-bridges, as are the Venetian 
canals; and the broad, gaily- 
painted market boats are as 
characteristic in their way as the 
slim black gondolas of Venice. 
The fourteenth-century Groote 
Kerk is the chief ornament of 
the town, a large lofty church of 
ample proportions, but converted 
into a whitened sepulchre by the 
modern Dutch mania for hiding 
the structural work beneath an 
universal coating of plaster. The 
interior, nevertheless, is worth a visit, if 
only to investigate its exquisitely carved 
old choir-stalls, miracles of execution, now 
unfortunately falling to decay through 
sheer neglect. The tower of this church, 
a big bulky one surmounted by curious 
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pedimented clock-dials, has figured in 
scores of pictures of Dordrecht, so that it 
appears in the guise of an old familiar 
friend as the traveller draws near to the 
city. 

To the English visitor, the streets of a 
Dutch town have a more home-like appear- 
ance than have those of other foreign cities. 
This is owing in a large measure to the fact 
that the roadways are flanked on either 
side by a succession of narrow facades, each 
different from its neighbours, much as we 
are accustomed to see them in England. 
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For the Dutchman loves his independence, 
and prefers, like ourselves, to live in the 
privacy of his own self-contained house ; 
and hence his dwelling-place is usually 
stamped with a certain distinctive character. 

Of this sort of domestic architecture there 
are some excellent specimens to be found 
in the older quarters of Dordrecht, such for 
example as the one shown in the illustra- 
tion opposite. This charming facade, which 
dates from the early part of the seventeenth 
century, is constructed of small, thin, dark- 
brown bricks, relieved by good geometrical 
patterns, and adorned with quaintly carved 
panels and bits of fine scrolly ironwork ; 
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altogether a very fair specimen of the 
Dutchman’s town residence of that period. 

Strolling amidst these quiet byways, one 
is forcibly reminded by savours nautical of 
the omnipresent seafaring element, which 
forms so important a factor in the life of 
most Dutch towns. Here, for instance, 
is a derelict specimen of the ¢rekschuyt, or 
passenger boat of other days, a massive, 
bluff-bowed wherry, whose lines might have 
been modelled on those of Noah’s Ark 
itself in matter of proportions. Moored 
beside the grass-grown wharf, and ap- 
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proached by the narrow Joop-flank, the 
old weatherbeaten craft, like many of its 
kind, forms the floating home of a tribe of 
sturdy young dopfers, an amphibious crew, 
whose time appears to be spent between 
skylarking about the bulwarks, as we sit 
a-sketching, and paddling around in the 
shallow stagnant water ; while the caboose 
chimney, smoking overhead, tells of 
mevrouw's preparations for the mid-day 
meal. 

As_a matter of fact, the sketcher who 
tackles these Dutch scenes finds his en- 
thusiasm chastened by certain drawbacks ; 
for your true Dutch /umper has a native 
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instinct for making things un- 
pleasant for the stranger, planting 
his stolid form plump in one’s 
point of view, and blowing clouds 
of smoke in one’s face from the 
stump of a vile cigar; while a 
request to move aside is regarded 
by him as a direct challenge to 
his sense of independence. 

Time may be pleasantly spent 
in exploring the vicinity of Dor- 
drecht, or Dort, 
to use the ver- 
nacular, by 
means of the 
numerous small 
steamboats that 
ply up and down 
stream from the 
riverside quay. 

This leisurely 

method of loco- 

motion enables 

the visitor to 

travel to and fro 

with the mini- 

mum of dust, —— 
dirt, and discom- 7 BiG 
ra while intro- aseprembeat * 
ucing him to 
many a charming nook entirely missed by 
the railway. Then, for those who choose 

to fare farther afield, there are the well- 
appointed Rhine steamers, calling every 

day at Dort, as they run their appointed 

courses between Rotterdam and the tourist 
haunts of the Rhineland. 

Proceeding northwards, we come anon 
to the shores of the Zuider Zee, where, 
perched upon the narrow neck of land, 
known as AHolland op syn smaaist, 
stands Amsterdam, the commercial capital 
of the country, and a thriving modern 
seaport. Amsterdam is a large handsome 
city, abounding in what the Germans call 
Sehenswiirdigheiten, with here and there 
a relic of bygone times, such as the 
Montalbaan’s Toren, a curious old brick 
campanile, familiar to many visitors. But, 
as our present route lies through the 
byways, we will not linger in Amsterdam, 
but make it our starting point for North 
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Holland, and the so-called “dead” 
cities of the Zuider Zee. 

Foremost among these is the 
old maritime city of Hoorn, which, 
in the days of yore, played so pro- 
minent a part in the making of 
Netherlands history, and is still 
regarded as the capital of a large 
and flourishing district. Though 
less than an hour’s journey from 
Amsterdam, even at the leisurely 

pace of a Dutch 
railway train, the 
town is nowa- 
days a veritable 
Sleepy Hollow 
of a piace, with 
a large rambling 
antiquated hotel, 
something of a 
curiosity in it- 
self, and several 
handsome public 
buildings dating 
from the palmy 
days of the 
sixteenth and 
# seventeenth cen- 
| MONTALBAANS “TORE. turies. 

In the centre 
of the city rises the ancient Weigh 
House, the scene of important functions 
in connection with the trade in cheese, 
the staple product of the locality. It isa 
work of the renaissance, and is built of 
stone, an unusual material in Holland ; has 
great mullioned windows, and a high, steep 
roof, crowded with curiously-shaped dormer 
windows. 

Over against the Weigh House, on the 
opposite side of a small open Place, stands 
the old Town Hall, a veritable freak of 
architecture, its tall bizarre facade bristling 
with quirks and crockets galore. Inside 
are to be seen a few pictures and _ local 
curiosities, of very mediocre quality. On 
market days this Pace presents a scene of 
the utmost animation ; for then the farmers 
and their families foregather from all the 
countryside, and the big round yellow 
cheeses are tossed from hand to hand, like 
a bombardment of Brobdingnag oranges. 
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Many of the clean, neatly- 
paved streets of Hoorn are 
flanked by navigable canals, 
where the bluff-bowed barges lie 
beside the warehouse 
Following one of these 
canals, and crossing others at 
intervals by the curious gallows- 
like drawvbridges, we presently 
arrive at a diminutive haven 
opening out to the Zuider Zee, 
and flanked upon its landward 
side by the ancient Water Gate 
of the city. Built of sombre, 
weather-stained bricks, this fine 
old structure soars aloft above 
luxuriant trees and the 
omnipresent brown boat-sails, its high, steep 
roof, quaint louvred windows, and graceful 
belfry, presenting a delightfully picturesque 
appearance. 

These Water Gates, or towers, it will be 
observed, are quite a feature of North 
Holland cities, and there are few handsomer 
specimens of its kind than the one now 
before us. 

Many of the older houses in the town 
are ornamented with large, curiously-carved 
panels, so that, as one strolls along the 
narrow streets, one’s eye is frequently 
attracted by these quaint original devices, 
some of which recall episodes in the past 
history of Hoorn, while others display the 


moored 
doors. 


some 
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armorial bearings of their patrician builders, 
or announce by a miller’s sack, a beaver 
over a hatter’s shop, or similar cognizance, 
the calling of its inmate. Then, too, we 
occasionally get a touch of local colour, as 
when perchance a countrywoman trudges 
by, her sturdy figure enveloped in rough 
homespun frieze, while upon her head is 
worn the singular archaic head-dress pecu- 
liar to North Holland. Or, again, a Zuider 
Zee skipper may “ heave in sight,” bearing 
down the narrow causeway in full panoply 
of balloon breeches, stiff black jerkin with 
silver buttons, wooden clogs, and hard 
round porkpie hat: a grimly characteristic 
personality, and one not to be trifled with. 
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Quite a number of interesting places are 
to be found within a measurable distance 
of Hoorn; Volendam, with its artist 
colony; Broek, a village whose outward 
cleanliness has passed into a byword; and 
Marken, the isle of fisher folk, a curious 

spot that every traveller should 
see. A hardy, independent race 


ih ce 
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are these good people of Marken, who, 
while clinging tenaciously to the manners 
and customs of their forefathers, have a 
very keen eye to the main-chance, and 
manage to make a good thing out of 
the summer tourists by exhibiting their 
trim little timber-built homesteads, and 
selling such knick-knacks and curios as 
may take the traveller’s fancy. The girls 
and womenkind, too, are much in evidence, 
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displaying upon their ample persons the 
costume peculiar to the island. From 
beneath a white head-dress, the front 
hair projects in a curiously aggressive- 
looking manner, while long stiff flaxen 
curls depend upon either side of the face, 
falling upon the richly worked, gay-coloured 
bodice, that forms the most noticeable 
feature of the outfit. 
Substantial pleated 
skirts of grey homespun 

are worn short enough 

to display a serviceable 
looking pair of ankles, 
while the footgear con- 
sists of strong shoen 
fastened by old silver 
buckles. Altogether, 
these islanders of the 
Zuider Zee retain a 
strong stamp of indi- 
viduality, quite refresh- 

ing to meet with in this 

age of conventionalism. 
For a_ glimpse of 
Dutch country life one 
cannot do better than 
step aboard the tramcar 
that plies between 
Hoorn and Enkhuizen. 
With a sober toot on a 
ram’s-horn trumpet our 
vehicle starts away upon its 
travels, the small, well-fed 
horses jogging demurely 
along a narrow brick-paved 
causeway shaded by neatly- 
trellised trees, and flanked 
on either hand with the 
prim, well-to-do looking 
farms and rural retreats, 
whither Mynheer _betakes 
himself in summer time to enjoy that Zws¢ 
in Rust dear to his phlegmatic nature. 
There they stand, the tiny toy-like home- 
steads, with their low brick walls, high- 
peaked pent-house roofs, and neatly-cur- 
tained windows, some of them bearing 
a more or less apposite motto above the 
stoep, and each little spick-and-span 
dwelling standing within its own flowery 
garden plot, encompassed by dwarf green 
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palings, and approached from the road by 
a diminutive foot-bridge. 

Arrived at Enkhuizen, we find ‘another 
of these quiet old-world cities, with ancient 
mellow - tinted crowstep gables nodding 
above the grass- grown footways, their 
weatherworn surfaces displaying many a 
quaint original device in timber, brick, or 
stone. Yonder old brick mansion was 
presumably a school-house in its palmier 
days, for above the ancient portal, boldly 
graven in stone, appears the figure of the 
scioo!lmaster, with his boys and girls seated 
on benches around him, while curtained 
windows, doors, and bookshelves occupy 
the background, and all is coloured in a 
style reminiscent of the Noah’s Ark 
of one’s childhood days. 

Let us now look into the old 
Westerkerk, the mother church of 
Enkhuizen, and examine the deli- 
cately carved stallwork in the choir; 
and, if fortune favours, we may at 
the same time be treated to a 
voluntary on the famous organ, a 
fine instrument of its kind, con- 
taining several unusual features. 
For this purpose we call upon the 
Koster, a sort of parish 
clerk, who lives and 
moves and has his being 
beneath the very shadow 
of the Westerkerk. As 
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luck will have it the clerk is abroad, but 
his demure apple-cheeked handmaid offers 
her services, and proves an efficient sub- 
stitute for that rather wooden functionary. 

Like its neighbour Hoorn, this town also 
boasts a noble old Water Gatehouse, from 
whose outer walls, which rise sheer from 
the shallow inland sea, are suspended 
several rusty anchors of antiquated type, 
though why they hang there, and whence 
they come, nobody seems to know or care. 
Down by the quay lies the little steam- 
boat, which ferries passengers across the 
Zuider Zee to the /erra incognita of Fries- 
land; and hard by is the railway station, 
whence we can return by a different route 
to our night’s quarters at Hoorn. 

In early times the district now 
known as North Holland was little 
better than a vast morass, interspersed 
with shallow salt marshes and track- 
less sand dunes, the haunt of sea 
birds and water-fowl innumerable. 

About the centre of this district 
rises the city of Alkmaar, whose very 
name, signifying all-sea, points to a 
state of things long passed away. 

Yet even to this day, so low and 

so level is the circumjacent 
country, it is only by an ela- 
borate system of protective 
dykes and training walls that 
the town is able, so to speak, 
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to “keep its head above water”; a country 
that, as old Hudibras has it: 

draws fifty feet of water; 
In which men live as in the hold of Nature; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drowns a province, does but “spring a leak.” 


This good city of Alkmaar presents, 
nevertheless, quite a cheerful and thriving 
appearance; carrying on a brisk trade in 
butter, cheese, and what not, from the fat 
grazing lands in the vicinity, a large propor- 
tion whereof finds its way to the English 
market. The famous old Weigh House at 
Alkmaar, erected in the year 1582, is one of 
the most ornate and picturesque buildings 
in Holland ; and its fine bell-tower, soaring 
heavenwards above the red roofs of the old 
town, meets the eye for many a mile 
around. 

But the feature par excellence cf Alkmaar 
is its far-famed cheese market, a function 
that takes place once a week beneath the 
shadow of the ancient Weigh House itself. 
Then do the thrifty peasant folk assemble 
with their creaking wagons from all the 
regions round about, and the brown-sailed 
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boats wing their way towards Alkmaar 
along every gracht and watercourse. At 
such times the quiet sunny //ace in front 
of the Weigh House awakens to a sccne 
of unwonted animation, the picturesque 
costumes of the rustics, the antiquated 
uniforms of the Weigh House officials, and 
the piles of great yellow 
and red cheeses, lending 
for the moment quite a 
gay and festive aspect to 
the sedate old city. 
Resuming our stroll 
through the town, we 
presently come to the 
Sfadhuis, or Town Hall, 
a fine medizval structure, 
whose richly _ traceried 
Gothic facade overlooks 
the Langstraat, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of 
Alkmaar. A noble flight 
of stone steps, guarded 
by strange heraldic mon- 
sters supporting shields, 
gives access to the Hall, 
while a graceful sixteenth- 
century tower forms a 
fitting crown to.the edi- 
fice. Within are the 
Council Chamber, the 
Courts of Assize, and 
other public offices, 
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handsome, if rather sombre, apartments, 
with mullioned windows, carved mantel- 
pieces, and open raftered ceilings. |More 
cosy, if less imposing, looks the private 
parlour of the Burgermeister, a snug little 
den, where, in one corner, we notice a well- 
used stack of long Gouda pipes, resembling 
our “ Broseley clays.” 

A ramble through the adjacent by-streets 
reveals a small museum, boasting a few 
passable pictures of the familiar Dutch type, 
historical scenes, “‘ Corporation-pieces,” and 
the like; be- 
sides uncouth- 
looking __instru- 
ments of 
ture, 


tor- 
and anti- 
quated weapons 
of various kinds 
dating from the 
days of the 
Spanish domi- 
nation. 


St. Lawrence’s 
Kerk, the prin- 
cipal church of 
Alkmaar, has an 
unusually 
and 


lofty 
spacious 
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interior, with slender, pointed stone arches, 
and a florid, rather pretentious-looking 
organ at the western end. In _ order 
to conform to the somewhat severe ritual 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
central portion of the great nave is alone 
used for service, being fitted for the pur- 
pose with concentric tiers of high-backed 
wooden pews, overlooked by a tall plain 
pulpit standing in their midst, like a Non- 
conformist chapel. So little respect, indeed, 
is paid to the rest of the church, that it is 
no unusual sight to see men strolling about 
the aisles with their hats on, chatting and 
laughing together as though they were out 
in the street. 

Suspended by a stout chain from the 
chancel ceiling, hangs the handsome model 
of an old-fashioned Dutch man-of-war, repre- 
sented in one of the sketches. It is built of 
wood and brightly painted, and is of con- 
siderable size, and, according to local tra- 
dition, is a faxsimile of Admiral de Ruyter’s 
flagship. Be that as it may, the model 
evidently belongs to that period and is an 
interesting relic of the brave days of old. 

Curious, too, is an antiquated alms-chest 
here, bearing an inscribed panel supported 
by the figures of a boy and a girl dressed 
in obsolete costumes. Indced, for those 
whose tastes lie that way, there is much of 
antiquarian interest to be found in this 
fine old church, which is one of the hand- 


somest in all the broad province of Ncord 
Holland. 
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Due northward from Alkmaar lies The 
Helder, a rising seaport with an important 
harbour fortified by the First Napoleon, 
and nowadays the headquarters of the 
Dutch navy. A glance at the map will 
show that The Helder occupies a sort of 
ultima Thule position in this part of the 
Netherlands, and, owing to its exposed 
situation, the town is protected from en- 
croachments of the sea by a series of 
mighty granite dykes of unexampled size 
and strength. Here, too, commences the 
great North Holland Canal, which, bisecting 
the entire province, enables vessels of 
considerable tonnage to approach Amster- 
dam from the north ; while the many small 
steamboats that ply along its course afford 
an easy and agreeable method of traversing 
a comparatively little known district. 

So now let us step round to the quayside, 
where, amidst a crowd of deeply-laden 
brown-sailed market boats, the Amster- 
damsche Packet lies ready to start for that 
city. Once free of the town, we are soon 


steaming away between fat green polders 


and narrow willow-fringed waterways, 
dodging the lazy ¢rekschuiten as they 
meander along, the two windows upon 
either side of the huge rudder ogling us as 
we pass like a pair of monstrous eyes, and 
the gaunt tapering mainmast lying prone 
upon deck in order to pass beneath the 
bridges. Every now and again the engines 
are eased up, and we run alongside little 
rustic jetties, the villages or hamlets they 
serve being stowed snugly away out of 
sight behind the massive embankments, 
so that we look down upon their deep 
thatched roofs from the steamer’s deck—it 
seems a world turned topsy-turvy. 

In course of time we leave Alkmaar once 
more in the rear, though its soaring steeple 
haunts the scene for many and many a 
league. Thenceforward we enter upon a 
more populous locality, where ever - in- 
creasing regiments of windmills on either 
shore announce our approach to Zaandam. 

Now the town of Zaandam is in some 
respects a rather remarkable place. Hither, 
as the omniscient “schoolboy” can tell, 
came Czar Peter, misnamed The Great, to 
study the art and mystery of shipbuilding ; 
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and hither, Baedeker in hand, comes the 
energetic tourist, to gaze upon the primitive 
hut wherein the royal craftsman laboured. 
And has not Zaandam the proud reputation 
of possessing more mills—and millionaires 
—than any other town of its size in the 
known world? It is, however, only fair to 
observe that these millionaires are to be 
gauged rather by the modest gulden of 
local commerce than by the more exacting 
standard familiar to Britons. 

But as for the Zaandam_ windmills, 
despite a considerable falling-off since the 
introduction of steam, they are still to be 
counted by the score, their vast whirling 
sails seeming to hurl defiance at the 
intruder, so that even when hull-down, as 
sailors say, their gaunt arms still appear 
threatening heaven, like a host of monstrous 
giants bereft of their senses. These invalu- 
able mills are put to an infinite variety ol 
uses, some grinding corn, others sawing 
timber or chopping up tobacco, whilst many, 
both great and small, are engaged in pump- 
ing up water from the lowlands, or regulating 
its flow for the purposes of irrigation. 

Once clear of Zaandam we push merrily 
on, overtaking farmers’ boats full of green 
vegetables and glittering brass milk-cans, 
or a huge bluff-bowed sailing barge piled 
high with planks and baulks of yellow 
timber, which even overtop the gaudily- 
painted cabin hatch where the skipper, pipe 
in mouth, leans against the long, curved 
tiller, while his better-half hangs out the 
washing among the flower pots in a sunny 
nook on deck. “Of all the creatures of 
commercial enterprise,” as R. L. Stevenson 
observes, “a canal barge is by far the most 
delightful to consider. It may spread its 
sails, and then you see it sailing high above 
the tree-tops and the windmill, sailing on 
the aqueduct, sailing through the green 
corn-lands, the most picturesque of things 
amphibious. Or the horse plods along ata 
foot-pace, as if there were no such thing as 
business in the world; and the man 
dreaming at the tiller sees the same spire 
on the horizon all day long. It is a mystery 
how things ever get to their destination at 
this rate; and to see the barges waiting 
their turn at a lock affords a fine lesson 
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how easily the world may be taken. There 
should be many contented spirits on board, 
for such a life is both to travel and to stay 
at home.” 

And now the smoke-wreathed northern 
capital looms out ahead, and we come 
within a measurable distance of our 
journey’s end. So it only remains for us to 
catch such fleeting glimpses as time will 
permit of the historic old cities lying upon 
the homeward route ; of Haarlem, the tulip 
metropolis, with its noble cruciform church 
dedicated to St. Bavo, its quaintly 
characteristic Flesher’s Hall, its picturesque 
old gatehouse on the Amsterdam road, and 
its matchless collection of portrait groups 
and “ Corporation-pieces” by Franz Hals. 
Then there is Leyden, and then The Hague, 
most cleanly and cheerful of royal cities ; 
and finally we come to sleepy, time- 
honoured old Delft, most demure and 
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tranquil of all these mellow Dutch cities, 
where the veteran Admiral van Tromp lies 
buried in the fine gothic Oude Kerk; a 
worthy scion of that redoubtable race of 
scamen, who challenged England on even 
terms for the mastery of the ocean. 

Well, here we are once more at the Hook 
of Holland; and the good ship Amséer- 
dam lies alongside the quay, her steam- 
pipes roaring to be away across the water to 
Harwich. ‘Then, as the low level coastline 
sinks slowly away from view beyond the 
foam in the steamer’s wake, and the 
bickering windmills wave their last adieux 
to the homeward bound Briton, one’s mind 
reverts kindly to that singular land, so 
hardly won from the waters by its sturdy 
people, whose proudest boast is summed 
up in the following adage : 

God made the Ocean, 
But we made the Land! 


Medel f Admural de Ruytins Kagship, 


om St. Launenees Chunely, Ohkwnaar. 
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By RADCLIFFE MARTIN 


HAVE met many great men in my 

day — Ney, the gallant and_light- 
hearted, who died from the shameful fire 
of French soldiers; Massena, the dogged 
Jew, who clung to a position or a fortress 
as he did to his gold; Drouot, of the 
shabby uniform, whom the Guard called 
the “ Deathseeker,” who passed, neverthe- 
less, through a hundred battles without a 
scratch ; and Saint Cyr, the ex-actor, the 
greatest genius of them all, who won his 
battles in the intervals of his fiddling— 
but I have met only two men who stood 
absolutely above their fellows. One was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and of the other I 


am about to tell you. Every one knows 


the characteristics of the great Emperor. 


A hundred writers have told of his won- 
derful memory, his cool courage, his mas- 
terfulness, and his greed of praise, but few 
ever speak of the invincible pride of the 
man. Even when he was a mere paltry 
artillery officer he held himself proudly 
aloof from his fellow-officers, and as he 
rose higher and higher his pride became 
even greater. True, he could unbend and 
be familiar, but woe be to the man who 
dared to take advantage of his familiarity. 
I have seen Ney, the bravest of the brave, 
absolutely quiver with fear when the Em- 
peror turned on him in anger, and I re- 
member once when Murat had dared to 
speak to the Emperor in too familiar a 
tone he fled headlong from the storm 
which burst upon him, and yet at that 
time Murat»was~King of Italy and the 
Emperor’s brother-in-law. Men who had 
laughingly stormed batteries and _ scaled 
forts turned pale when from the ante- 
chamber they heard that harsh voice 
storming at his secretaries. It never 
occurred to us to doubt the supremacy of 
that little man. He stood above us as 


the stars did, and we had as little influence 
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on the one as on the other. Yet once in 
my life I met a man who could fairly be 
compared with the Emperor, who dared 
to meet him face to face, and who in- 
flicted upon him a crushing blow. In 
my regiment there was a man _ with 
pride as invincible, with ability as as- 
tounding, as even Bonaparte possessed. 
Captain Calas came of an old Huguenot 
family at Bordeaux. He had received, 
what most of his fellow officers lacked, a 
good military training. Then he had the 
advantages of a fine presence and courtly 
manners. Never have I seen a man look 
better on horseback. Six feet in height, 
superbly built, a splendid rider, at the head 
of his squadron he looked a veritable king 
amongst men. When General Bonaparte 
rode past huddled up on his horse, with 
his head sunk in his chest, one felt that at 
any rate Calas would have made a finer 
figure as general. It was not alone in lofty 
bearing and fine appearance that Calas was 
great; he had the mind of a great general. 
During those glorious early campaigns in 
Italy, when we won almost daily victories, 
it was wonderful to see how Calas could 
anticipate General Bonaparte’s movements. 
“ To-morrow,” he would say, as we sat by 
the camp-fires at night, “the General will 
send a detachment to seize such-and-such 
a pass; then the Austrian centre will be 
detached from their left, and we shall beat 
them in detail.” Curiously enough Calas 
was nearly always right, and when the 
General made a different move to the one 
Calas had suggested to us, the army was 
always unfortunate. I never knew Calas’s 
strategy to fail, for he had the soldier’s 
greatest gift—an infallible eye for the 
enemy’s weak spot. It was the same in the 
actual fighting in the field. Our Colonel, 
a stout-hearted but thick-headed old soldier, 
relied absolutely on Calas. Nor did we 
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think the worse of the old Colonel for it, 
because we knew that Calas had the brain 
of the regiment. 
the men. 


It was just the same with 
They dreaded the stern eye of 
Calas, who seldom punished and rarely 
spoke to them, more than all the. punish- 
ments and upbraidings of the Colonel. I 


have seen our regiment calmly looting an 
Italian village in spite of the Colonel riding 
through the streets cursing the drunken rap- 
scallions and hitting them with the flat of his 


sabre. In the meantime, Calas’s squadron 
drawn up in the village streets have never 
dared to break their ranks. But when the 
Colonel caught sight of him and ordered him 


to bring the regiment to its senses, in five 
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“Let me set eyes on you again,” screamed 
Bonaparte, ‘‘and shall have 
satisfaction than vou desire.” 


vou more 


minutes the frightened rascals were crowding 
back to their ranks leaving their booty 
behind them. 
him 


Yet though the men feared 
and behind his back called him 
“ Aristocrat,” they would follow him any- 
where.- They knew that the stern Captain 
would not throw away a life unnecessarily, 
just as well as they knew that he would 
cheerfully sacrifice himself and his squadron 
if a battle could be won by the sacrifice. 
If Calas had not been so perfect a gentle- 
man and so great a man we might have 
envied him; as it was the regiment was 
proud of him. Had he not once inter- 
posed when General Desaix abused our 
Colonel for some supposed shortcoming of 
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our regiment, and firmly told the General 
“When impossible orders are given brave 
men, Sir, the fault of their imperfect 
execution lies not with the men but with 
the General giving the orders,” and though 
Desaix blustered and tried to bully the 
Captain, yet he had been overcome by the 
calm and masterful politeness of Captain 
Calas. On another occasion, when a 
notorious duellist had killed an officer of 
our regiment, Calas enquired how many 
men this noted swordsman had killed, and 
then said, “This must be stopped. French- 
men must not kill Frenchmen like this,” 
and straightway sent a challenge to the 
duellist. It was Calas’s first and last duel, 
and he ran his opponent through the body 
with the same imperturbable calm with 
which he inspected his squadron’s horses. 

You will judge that I was proud when 
Calas honoured me, the youngest officer in 
the regiment, with his friendship. Perhaps 
it was because I also came from Bordeaux, 
or it may have been because he thought 
that, as a mere boy, I was ignored by his 
fellow-officers. When we were ordered on 
the Egyptian Expedition, Calas asked me to 
share his berth on the transport. Thrown 
so much on each other’s society we soon 
oecame intimate, and Calas made no secret 
of his views from me. The other officers 
were wild with joy at the prospect of the 
expedition, and talked lightly of making a 
greater France in the East, and conquering 
India, but Calas shook his head. “The 
makes a false move. The 
Directory send him on this wild-goose 
chase to get him out of the way, and he 
goes without demur. Ten campaigns in 
distant Egypt would not give him the 
repute which one in near Germany would 
do. If he wishes to rule France, sooner 
or later he will have to come to blows 
with the Directory. Then why not sooner? 
The odds are in his favour now. They 
may not be when he returns from Egypt— 
that is, if he returns at all.” 

“ But, Captain,” I expostulated, “perhaps 
the General has no wish to rule France.” 

“Then I am no judge of men ; but were 
I in his place I would govern France be- 
fore many weeks had passed.” 


General 
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However, the Captain’s criticism of the 
Expedition did not render him a less 
zealous or efficient officer. In that. ter- 
rible march over the desert to Cairo, he 
alone kept our men from flinging down 
their arms in despair. He gave up his own 
horse to a man whose mount had died, 
and strode along on foot to set the men 
an example of endurance. When at last 
we reached Cairo, and forced the flying 
foe to give us battle at the Pyramids, it 
was Calas who led our regiment in the 
charge which broke the famous Mame- 
lukes. Bonaparte’s keen eye, which missed 
nothing, had noticed the gallantry of Calas, 
and a few days later, when he reviewed our 
regiment, he beckoned Calas to come 
forward to him. No doubt he intended 
to promote or praise him before the regi- 
ment, but unfortunately as Calas rode 
forward the General’s horse reared, and 
Bonaparte swayed in his saddle. Calas 
spurred his horse alongside, grasped the 
reins, and in a moment reduced the 
spirited animal to subjection. Unhappily, 
some young soldier in our ranks, struck 
by the contrast between the superb 
riding of the Captain and the clumsy 
horsemanship of the General, laughed 
aloud. Bonaparte’s face darkened at 
once. He also felt the contrast, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte was not the man to 
appreciate a superior in anything: he was 
a dangerous man to do a favour to. With 
a haughty gesture he motioned Calas back 
to his regiment, and rode away without 
a word. Calas was perfectly calm, and 
said nothing, but I felt that the General’s 
arrogance had wounded him. 


The regi- 
ment thought that their best officer had 
been treated badly ; at any rate he was not 
to blame because he was a better rider 


than his General. However, weeks passed 
away, and the incident was forgotten, ex- 
cept by Calas. I could see that he was 
brooding over something, and I sadly 
feared that his pride had been touched. 
Then one dreadful night, there came the 
fearful news of the destruction of our 
fleet by Nelson at Aboukir. Return to 
France was impossible, and men looked 
at each other with frightened faces. ‘The 
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officers of our regiment hurriedly gathered 
together to discuss the fatal news. Some 
talked wildly of an invasion of Arabia, 
others even suggested an expedition to 
India; but at last, our Colonel turned 
to Calas, who hitherto had sat in silence 
on the verandah, and asked his opinion. 
“There is but one thing to be done,” 
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revolt, and then, with a hundred thousand 
rebel subjects of the Sultan to follow him, 
conquer Asia Minor; Constantinople will 
follow, and Bonaparte will re-establish the 
Empire of the East.” 
* And who 


who is this 


\ plans compaigns and sets up 


empires?” said a harsh voice 


“‘ Tell the Corsican that I have the satisfaction he promised me when next we met.” 


said Calas; “it is impossible for us to 
return to France, or to invade India, 
without a fleet. It is useless to fight 
Bedouins in order to set up a worthless 
kingdom on the sandy wastes of Arabia. 
What the General must do is to march 
along the coast of Palestine, seize Acre, 
raise the Christians of the Lebanon in 


from out the darkness. We rose to our 
and saluted, for it was General 
Bonaparte. Calas said respectfully, “ My 
General, it is not forbidden for us to 
anticipate your victories.” 


feet 


“T will not have young officers in my 
army who, because they can sit a horse, 
imagine themselves to be great generals. I 
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want men who fight, not men who talk. 
Sir, you will hold yourself in readiness to 
proceed to France with dispatches—you 
will be of more use to France as a courier 
than as a general.” 

“You have the right to give me orders, 
General,” replied Calas, “ but you have not 
the right to insult an officer of the Republic 
whose position under you prevents him 
demanding the satisfaction which is his 
right.” 

‘Satisfaction from me,” screamed Bona- 
parte. “ Let me set eyes on you again and 
you shall have satisfaction, and more satis- 
faction than you desire.” 

“T will remember it,” answered Calas 
proudly. 

The General strode away in the darkness 
muttering savagely to himself. 

“Tam sorry he overheard me anticipate 
his plan of campaign,” said Calas. “He 


owed me a grudge because I rode better 
than he did; now he has insulted me be- 
cause he is convinced that my brains are as 
good as his; but I call you to witness, 


gentlemen, that when next I meet this 
Corsican he will admit that I have avenged 
myself for this insult.” 

We tried to console the Captain, but in 
vain. He sat in stern meditation all that 
night. At early dawn Desaix came with 
the dispatches which Calas was to bear. In 
spite of his hot temper and his old trouble 
with Calas, General Desaix bore himself 
like an honourable man. He did his best 
to make it appear that Calas’s mission was 
one of great honour and responsibility ; but 
he also told Calas frankly that the sea 
swarmed with English cruisers, and that he 
ran great risk of capture. “In such an 
event, Captain, I rely upon you to destroy 
the dispatches.” 

“Rest assured, General,” said Calas, 
“that whatever happens to the courier who 
bears them, the dispatches shall not fall 
into the hands of the English.” 

“I grieve to lose such a worthy officer, 
and I wish you a prosperous voyage to 
France, Captain.” 

The Captain bowed gravely, but said 
never a word. When he came to say fare- 
well to his companions, there was scarcely 
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a dry eye in the regiment. The men were 
wild with indignation, and if Bonaparte had 
passed our quarters I warrant he would 
have heard some home truths. Calas said 
farewell to me last of all. ‘Good-bye, 
comrade,” I said, embracing him; “we 
shall live to fight side by side again.” 

“No, Eugene,” replied Calas, “I have 
struck my last blow for Bonaparte.” 

“But not for France ?” 

“ At present Bonaparte is France.” 

Then he mounted his horse and, with a 
wave of the hand to me, was gone. We 
heard nothing more of our Captain, and in 
a few weeks the army was marshalled for the 
invasion of Palestine. I need not tell the 
story of our desert march, of our storming 
of Jaffa, and our victorious progress through 
the Holy Land. We passed almost within 
sight of Jerusalem, but our stern General 
would not turn aside to seize it though it 
was undefended. “The key of Palestine 
is Acre, not Jerusalem,” he said. Strange 
is it not that though Napoleon led his 
armies’ within a few miles of Rome and 
Jerusalem, he never troubled to visit those 
two great world capitals. Sentiment had 
no place in that eager mind. 

At last we reached Acre, and only waited 
for that city to fall to raise.all Lebanon in 
revolt. But at this point of the campaign 
our misfortunes began. Our siege train, 
which had been sent by sea from Jaffa, was 
captured by a British warship. The British 
admiral suddenly arrived off Acre and 
landed men and guns to assist the Turks, 
whilst his ships bombarded our siege works 
from the Bay. We had only six- and eight- 
pounders to make a breach with, but 
happily the walls were old and crumbling 
and the breach was soon made. However, 
when our storming party rushed for it, they 
were met with a terrible fire. They passed 
the walls in spite of it, and then found out 
that covering earthworks had been thrown 
up inside and that their position was worse 
than ever. Few of that brave band came 
back. Again and again the walls were 
battered with artillery, but our storming 
parties were repulsed on every occasion, 
and the damage done by our artillery 
during the day was always repaired during 
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the night. Once only on our men gaining 
the breach they saw no earthworks in front 
of them, but instead a narrow street of the 
town. Confident of victory they rushed 
forward and found that all the houses in 
the street were loopholed for musketry, 
and to venture five paces into the street 
meant certhin death. It was evident that 
the defence of Acre was being conducted 
by no stupid Turk. Our position grew 
graver and graver day by day. Watchful 
sharpshooters from the walls picked off the 
officers doing duty in the trenches, and the 
cross-fire from the enemy’s ships, coupled 
with the direct fire from the town, caused 
terrible loss. Soon in the dearth of infantry 
officers even we of the cavalry had to serve 
in the trenches. At last Bonaparte con- 
centrated our artillery fire on one long 
section of the wall and it gave way entirely. 
Immediately half-a-dozen storming parties 
rushed forward in order that the enemy, 
bewildered by so many attacks, might allow 
one party to effect a lodgement within the 
walls. I had the honour to be chosen by 
Desaix to lead one of the parties. We 
rushed from our trenches, and to our 
surprise the enemy did not fire. We soon 
reached the heaps of stone which marked 
the shattered wall and began to climb them. 
I was half-a-dozen paces in advance of my 
men when a stone slipped beneath my foot 
and I rolled over. As I fell I saw the awful 
Twenty 
with calm gunners 


trap into which we were rushing. 
pieces of artillery, 
standing behind them, were waiting for 


the storming parties. Before I could re- 
cover myself and wave my ‘men back there 
came the roar of artillery, and I could feel 
the wind of the grape as it passed over- 
head. I rose to my feet and found to my 
horror that my little column had gone. 
The grape shot had just struck the head 
of it and, scattering, had mowed it down 
like a scythe. Out of a hundred men 
I saw but twenty, and these flying for 
their lives back to the trenches. I saw at 
a glance that our other storming parties 
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had met a similar fate, and was turning 
to fly myself, when a voice cried 
“Eugene.” Behind the guns which had 
done so much, execution in our ranks I 
saw Captain Calas. He raised his hand 
to hinder his men from firing, and then 
said to me, “Tell General Desaix that I 
destroyed the despatches when the Pritish 
cruiser captured us. And, if you dare, tell 
the Corsican that I informed the British 
admiral that he would attack Acre, and 
that I have superintended the defence of 
the town. I have beaten his army back, 
and his dream of an Eastern Empire is 
over. Tell him that I have the satisfaction 
he promised me when next we met.” 

I did not speak a word to the man who 
had fought against France. Unharmed 
and saddened, I made my way back to 
the trenches. General Bonaparte stood 
there with a glare of fury on his face. He 
shook his fist at the walls which had defied 
his army, and said to Kleber, “I will have 
that city if I take it stone by stone.” 
Then, seeing me, he cried, “And where 
is your command, Sir?” 

For answer I pointed to the dead and 
dying in the breaches. 

“Those English—those stubborn Eng- 
lish—but I will have them yet. Tell me, 
Sir; is Sir Sydney Smith himself in com- 
mand at the walls?” 

“No, General,” I answered ; “ the officer 
directing the defence is one Captain Calas, 
formerly of the French Army.” 

“Calas!” cried Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“ Calas—fatality !” 

For once he had met his equal and 
knew it. That night tents were 
struck, and the siege was raised. 

And when of later years I have heard 
men speak of the iron Wellington and 
the stubborn Bliicher as fit rivals of the 
great Emperor, I have thought with sad- 
ness that the only man Napoleon need 
have dreaded was one Captain Calas, who 
died from the plague directly after the 
siege of Acre. 


our 





THE MOUNTING OF THE STUART 
MASQUES 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


Photographs by J. W. Frewer, by special permission of the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


WING largely to the glowing, peri- 
phrastical descriptions of Ben Jonson, 
one is apt to think of the old court masques 
more as the product of Art Magick than 
of the harmonious co-operation of poet, 
painter, and musician. At any rate, what- 
ever the reason, the general idea concerning 
the methods of mounting pursued is very 
nebulous. Consequently, the recent dis- 
covery, at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of some designs for masques by 
Inigo Jones, in the collection acquired from 
the executors of the late Mr. Anthony 
Salvin, is matter of moment. By their aid 
one is enabled to sweep away the dust of 
conjecture, and get down to the concrete. 
Given as it was quite gratuitously, the 
typical scenically adorned masque was a 
luxury that few but monarchs could afford. 
Although the cost might be anything 
between £5,000 and £20,000, the same 
entertainment was never presented more 
than twice, seldom more than once. 
During the period indicated by the years 
1612-40, it was customary in mounting 
these ephemeral devices to provide for 
each a specially-designed proscenium front, 
the ornamentation of which dealt allusively 
with the subject-matter of the masque. 
This system, it will be noted, was after- 
wards followed by Sir William Davenant in 
the earlier presentations of his operas, more 
particularly in “The Siege of Rhodes.” 
Hence there can be little doubt that the 
later Stuart masques, remote as they were 
by nature from the ordinary run of dramatic 
performances, had a certain measure of 
influence upon the scenic system of the 
Restoration theatres. 

The deduction, rendered permissible by 
the preliminary descriptions in many of the 
published masques, that deftly appro- 
priate frontispieces were furnished for 
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every production, is amply confirmed by 
two of the designs recently discovered. 
Not only this, but owing to Inigo Jones’s 
forethought in specifying for what the more 
important of his drawings were executed, 
one is able to deal with an exact period and 
to discuss particular examples. Thus, the 
inscription on our first reproduction, 
“Front. Sery® [? Shirley's] masque, Inns 
of Court, 1633,” conveys the impression 
that the design was made for “The 
Triumph of Peace,” as performed at White- 
hall on February 3, 1633-4; and a refer- 
ence to the first edition of the masque 
confirms that idea. Than this, few English 
court entertainments have greater historical 
interest. Not many months previously, 
one Prynne, a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
had written a treatise against the stage, 
entitled “ Histriomastix,” in which he had 
spoken most opprobriously of all women 
players. Owing to the circumstance that 
the English theatres had not as yet resorted 
to the employment of actresses, and to the 
unfortunate coincidence that the book 
came out the very morning after the Queen 
and her ladies had acted in the Court 
pastoral of “The Shepherd’s Paradise,” the 
obnoxious passage was construed into a 
direct reflection upon her Majesty. There 
was a hollow mockery of a trial, and poor 
Prynne was sentenced to a variety of 
punishments, the most cruel and unjust of 
which was the loss of his ears. The bar- 
barity of the decree, savouring more of 
savagery than of a Christian people, only 
served to draw the attention of the sober- 
minded to the frivolity and extravagance of 
the Court. The pruning of those ears was 
among the factors that eventually cost the 
King his head. Even the masques might 
figure in the schedule, for the periodical 
emulation at Whitehall of the luxurious 
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habits of the courts of France, Florence, 
and the Savoy ran the King into debt, and 
led to insufferable taxation. 

The honourable members of the four 
Inns of Court were not in accord with the 
sentiments of their maltreated brother ; and 
to emphasise their disapproval of his pro- 
nouncement, they commissioned James 
Shirley, dramatist, of Gray’s Inn, to write 
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by a magnificent public pageant, in which 
about two hundred members of the Inns 
of Court participated. The procession 
started early in the evening from Ely 
House, Holborn, and, journeying down 
Chancery-lane, made its way to White- 
hall. It consisted for the most part 
of a number of mounted cavaliers, 
attended by pages and torchbearers, and 


PROSCENIUM FRONT FOR SHIRLEY’S MASQUE “THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE,” 1634. 


for them a masque for performance before 
the Court. The result was “The Triumph 
of Peace,” alluding to the King’s happy 
return after allaying the troubles in the 
north, got up at the vast expense of 
£21,000. Money in those days had a 
greater purchasing power than it has now, 
and, to account for this extraordinary out- 
lay, it must be remembered that the indoor 
entertainment at Whitehall was preceded 


followed by trumpeters, and truncheon men. 
At the rear of the procession came four 
triumphal chariots, each drawn by four 
horses, and in these “were mounted the 
grand Masquers, one of the foure houses in 
every Chariot, seated within a half Ovall, 
with a glorious canopy over their heads, all 
bordered with silver fringe, and beautified 
with Plumes of Feathers on the top.” 
Still quoting from the printed copy of the 
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STUART MASQUES 


INIGO JONES’S DESIGN FOR TRIUMPHAL CHARIOTS. 


masque, I find that the four great chariots 
(there were one or two smaller ones) were 
‘all after the Roman forme, adorned with 
much embossed and carved workes, and 
each of them wrought with silver and his 
severall colour. They were mounted on 
carriages, the Spring-trees, Pole and Axle- 
trees, the Charioter’s seate, standers wheels, 
with the fellyes, spokes and naves all 
wrought with silver and their severall 
colour.” Whitelocke, who was one of the 
council superintending the whole, tells us 
in his “ Memorials” that there was much 
dispute between the masquers of the various 
Inns on the point of precedency, and to cut 


the Gordian knot it was decided that the 
chariots should be of the Roman triumphal 
kind, all designed and ornamented alike, 
but each with distinctive colouring. The 
seats were made of ‘an Oval form in the 
back end of the Chariot, so that there was 
no precedence in them, and the faces of all 
that sat in it might be seen together.” My 
reason for dwelling upon these points is 
that Inigo Jones’s superb design for the 
chariots happens to be preserved in the 
Salvin collection. In reproducing it here, 
I may say that it is uninscribed, so that all 
responsibilities of identification rest with 
me. 
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Having brought the masquers and their 
retinue to Whitehall, it is time now to 
speak of the gorgeous frame that sur- 
rounded the scene. In reading the follow- 
ing description from the book of the 
masque printed in 1633-4, it will be profit- 
able to compare the details with Jones’s 
design for the proscenium: “The border 
of the front and sides that enclosed all 
the Scaene had first a ground of Arbor- 
worke enter-mixt with loose branches and 
leaves, and in this was two Niches, and in 
them two great figures standing in easy 
postures, in their naturall colors, and 
much bigger than the life; the one at- 
tired after the Grecian manner held in 
one hand a Scepter, and in the other a 
Scrowle, and a picked antique crowne 
on his head, his curasse was of Gold, 
richly enchased, his robe Blue and Silver, 
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his arms and thighs bare with buskinds 
enricht with ornaments of Gold, his 
browne locks long and curled, his Beard 
thicke, but not long, and his face was of 
a grave ‘and Joviall aspect. This figure 
stood on a round pedestal fained of white 
Marble, enricht with severall carvings; 
above this in a compartment of Gold was 
written MINOS. The figure on the other 
side was in a Romane habit, holding a 
Table in one hand, and a Pen in the other, 
and a white Bend or Diadem about his 
head, his Robe was crimson and gold, his 
mantle yellow and Silver, his Buskins 
watchet trim’d with Silver, his haire and 
Beard long and white, with a venerable 
aspect, standing likewise on a round 
Pedestall answerable to the other. And in 
the Compartiment over him was written 
NUMA. Above all this in a proportionate 
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distance hung two great Festons of fruites 
in colors which served for finishing to these 
sides. The upper part in manner of a 
large Freeze was adorn’d with severall com- 
partiments with draperies hanging downe, 
and the ends tied up in knots, with Trophies 
proper to feasts and triumphs, composed 
of Masking Vizards and torches. In one 
of the lesser Compartiments was figured a 
sharpe sighted eye, and in the other a 
Golden-yoke. In the midst was a more 
great and rich Compartiment on the sides 
of which sate naked children in their 
naturall colors with Silver wings in action 
of sounding Golden Trumpets, and in this 
was figured a Caduceus with an Olive- 
branch, all of which are Hierogliphicks of 
Peace, Justice and Law.” 

It should be noted that one important 
feature of the stage front, referred to in the 
book, is lacking in the design. We are 
told that the basement “ was painted in 
rusticke worke,” and that in the middle 
was a “descent of staires in two branches 
landing into the roome.” This particular 
design, at some time or other, has been cut 
in two, probably for working purposes, and 
it may be that the lower portion is missing. 
I am more inclined to believe, however, 
that Inigo Jones did not trouble to indicate 
these proscenium steps, owing to the fact 
that they were regular and quite indispens- 
able features of all scenically mounted 
masques. Their common use (obscurely 
hinted at in Bacon’s famous Essay “ On 
Masques”) serves to bring home to us the 
conclusion that the later Stuart masque, 
although partaking of the nature of the 
primitive Opera and Ballet, was essentially 
undramatic. So far from being a stage 
play, it was not even a picture confined 
within the limits of a frame. The floor of 
the hall was, in a sense, as much “the 
scene” as the more appropriately adorned 
stage. A pithy description of the Masque 
at any save the crudest and most elementary 
period of its history would be “a lyrical 
fantasy with terpsichorean and _ pictorial 
adjuncts.” It should never be forgotten— 
although many authorities overlook the fact 
—that while all the characters in the Stuart 
masques made their entrances and their 
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exits strictly within stage limits, none of the 
many elaborate dances were ever gone 
through anywhere except on the floor of 
the hall. There, too, many a pretty speech 
had to be delivered, more particularly, as 
was often the case, when a neatly-turned 
compliment had to be paid to the Royal 
spectators, seated under their canopy of 
State at the other end of the hall. It will 
be readily conceived that under these con- 
ditions some means of communication had 
to be provided between stage and floor. 
The entire system of mounting and per 
forming was in strict accord with Italian 
precedent ; and for this reason a most 
graphic elucidation of the method of 
representing a Jacobean masque is af- 
forded in Callot’s etching of a court per- 
formance at Florence in the carnival of 
1616. 

At the tine when Inigo Jones executed 
the design, of which the illustration on 
page 177 is a copy, the masque for which 
it was made had not been endowed with 
the graceful title by which it is now known. 
It is inscribed “ For the Quenes Masque 
of Indiands, 1634”; but it portrays for us 
the proscenium front provided for Dave- 
nant’s “Temple of Love,” as given at 
Whitehall by the Queen and her ladies on 
Shrove Tuesday, February 18, 1634-5. 
This can easily be seen by comparing the 
various features of the design with the fol- 
lowing passage, cited from the book of 
Davenant’s masque, as printed in 1634-5: 
“At the lower end of the Banquetting 
house, opposite to the State, was a Stage 
of six foot high, and on that was raised an 
Ornament of a new Invention agreeable to 
the Subject, consisting of Indian Trophies : 
on the one side upon a basement sate a 
naked Indian on a whitish Elephant, his 
legges, short’ning towards the neck of the 
beast, his tire and bases of severall coloured 
feathers, representing the Indian Monarchy ; 
on the other side an Asiatique in the 
habit of an Indian borderer, riding on a 
Camell, his Turbaut and Coat differing 
from that of the Turkes, figured for the 
Asian Monarchy ; over these hung sheild- 
like Compartiments: In that over the 
Indian was painted a Sunne rising, and in 
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the other an halfe Moone; these had for 
finishing the Capitall of a great Pillaster, 
which served as a ground to stick them of, 
and bore up a large freeze or border with 


a Coronice. In this over the Indian lay 


the figure of an old man, with a long 
white haire and beard, representing the 
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flood Zigris; on his head a wreath of 
Canes and Seage, and leaning upon a great 
Vrne, out of which runne water, by him 
in an extravagant posture, stood a Tyger. 

“At the other end of this freeze Jay 
another naked man, representing Meander, 
the famous river of Asia, who likewise had 
a great silver urne, and by him lay an 
Unicorne. 
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“Tn the midst of this border was fixed a 
rich Compartiment, behind which was a 
crimson drapery, part of it borne up by 
naked children, tack’d up in severall pleats, 
and the rest was at each end of the Freeze 
tyed with a great Knot, and from thence 
hung down in foulds to the bottom of the 
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pedestalls ; in the midst of this Comparti- 
ment in an Ovall was written TEMPLVM 
AMORIS; all these figures were in their 
naturall colours bigger than the life, and 
the Compartiments of Gold.” 

Inigo Jones’s hasty, and uninscribed, 
sketch for a scene in a masque or pastoral 
(reproduced in the above illustration) is 
none the less valuable because incapable 
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of identification. It bears out what might 
readily be inferred from existing records 
of the great architect’s life, that inspiration 
was largely derived from the gorgeous 
court entertainments of Florence, Ferrara, 
and Milan. Of this, its seeming incom- 
pleteness is subtly indicative. In Italy, 
as elsewhere, there was no such thing on 
the stage as irregular, or oblique raking 
of the backgrounds before the year 
1690. The scene was practically all 
expressed on the wings, which were so 
symmetrically balanced that in design- 
ing the features of one side, Inigo Jones 
satisfactorily indicated both. Curtains 
were used in all the later masques, 
but as they were only brought into service 
at the beginning and the end, all the scenic 
changes had to be made neatly and ex- 
peditiously in full sight of the audience. 
Much on this score can be gleaned from a 
painstaking study of Jones’s ground plan 
and sectional elevation for the scenery in 
“Salmacida Spolia” (1640), one of the 
treasures of the Lansdowne manuscripts in 
the British Museum. His wings and flats, 
characteristically called “shutters,” were 
all arranged in sets of four or five, and 
worked in grooves top and bottom. That 
is to say, there would be four double rows 
of wings, each provided with sufficient 
scenery for four or five changes, and the 
whole closed in behind by a suite of flats. 
At a much earlier period, notably at Oxford 
in 1605, when he mounted the tragedy of 
“Ajax Flagellifer,” Jones had adopted 
another Italian system of quick changing, 
that in which all the scenery was placed on 
revolving triangular frames, worked from 
below ; but, owing to the fact that this 
system demanded in practice more space 
than could always be given to it, and to 
the more serious drawback that it only 
admitted of three changes, it was quickly 
abandoned. In the later Stuart masques, 


Inigo Jones’s scenery was all ranged along 
the two sides of an equilateral triangle, of 
which the base formed the proscenium 
opening and the apex the vanishing point, 
placed in the centre of the horizon. In 


accordance with this arrangement, the 
wings jutted out more and more in pro- 
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portion as they receded; and the farther 
they went back, the shorter they became. 
Each double row of wings was provided 
with a border, and as the wings grew 
shorter so the borders came lower down. 
Owing to this gradual encroachment at the 
top and sides, very little of the back flat 
could be seen ; in fact, only a space about 
half the area of the proscenium open- 
ing. Widely different, too, from modern 
principles was the equipment of the borders. 
These were arranged in two parts, so 
that they might be pulled off at either 
end when it was necessary to show one of 
those descending clouds, freighted with 
divinities, popular features of all the Euro- 
pean court entertainments of the seven- 
teenth century. Trivial as these points 
appear, they are not without their historical 
value. There can be little doubt that all 
the early Continental theatres of the public 
order, beginning with the Teatro di San 
Cassiano of Venice in 1639, followed the 
scenic and mechanical principles which had 
obtained privately. 

It will of course appear incongruous to 
many a modern inquirer, just as it did of 
old to Steevens, that the early Stuart stage 
should have been lacking in scenic adorn- 
ment at a time when the masques were’ 
mounted with the utmost decorative pro- 
fusion. But our primitive playhouses were 
little better than mild elaborations of the 
temporary open-air scaffolds which had 
previously been erected in the capacious 
inn-yards ; and their configuration, as any 
one can see by looking at the well-known 
sketch of the old Swan Theatre, precluded 
the employment of scenery. Moreover, the 
dramatists of that truly golden era were 
tenacious in maintaining those elemental 
principles of theatrical construction which 
stimulated the imagination, but made no 
appeal to the eye. The happy public 
which feasted upon Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son, and Beaumont and Fletcher, knew 
only of the opulent splendours of the 
masque by repute, and desired no change. 
We. of to-day have reason to be thankful 
for that placidity, and to rejoice over the 
classic meagreness and sobriety of thé 
Elizabethan-Stuart stage. 





SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


F there were a faculty of literary criticism 
in this country, Sir Leslie Stephen would 

be the dean of it. Whether his writings have 
been greatly read by the masses, I neither 
know nor care; but it is perfectly certain 
that if the suffrages of those who read with 
sobriety and judgment were collected, it 
would be found that the name of Sir 
Leslie Stephen stood at the head of the 
list of living English critics. If we inquire 
into the reasons of this pre-eminence, we 
find subject for interesting comment. It 
is not the brilliance of his expression, 
although it is often brilliant ; it is not the 
dazzlement of intuition, nor the novelty of 
approach, since of each of these he is sus- 
picious. It is not his luxuriance, or the 
vividness of his personal presentation ; his 
style is, on the contrary, a little dry, a little 
bare of ornament, and he is the declared 
opponent of the school of extreme sensi- 
bility. From his Cambridge days, and 


probably in consequence of his Cambridge 
training, he has been unsympathetic to 
“futile enthusiasms and gushing sentiment- 


alities.” He has done kind and scrupulous 
justice to the attitude of men like Ruskin, 
and Matthew Arnold and Pater, but he has 
never sought to compete with them in their 
own field. He is fond of saying that he 
belongs to the prosaic class, and it is 
certain that the appeal to the eye leaves 
him cold. In all his writings, I think, a 
curious indifference to the fine arts makes 
itself apparent. He has a delightful, and 
very delicate and true appreciation of 
poetry, but no technical curiosity in the 
art of it. He hates euphemism, even when 
it is legitimate and characteristic. What, 
then, gives him his illustrious eminence in 
criticism? Doubtless, his knowledge and 
his taste, but, above all, his sober, intel- 
lectual probity. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, in an age of lovers 
of pictures, seems to me mainly a student 
of diagrams. He never has cared for the 
Obermanns and the Maeterlincks. He has 
been a slightly scornful spectator in times 
of neo-classical revival. He distrusts an 
exclusive address to the nerves and feelings, 
and he is shy in the presence of perfervid 
emotions and neurotic superlatives. In an 
epoch when the appeal to the phenomenal 
has been so prevalent, it is, perhaps, even a 
reproach to Sir Leslie Stephen that his 
perception of moral beauty has always 
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been so much keener than his apprecia- 
tion of physical beauty. But this leads us 
on to what is perhaps the keynote of his 
individual position. What will doubtless 
be seized by the future historians of 
English literature as the distinguishing 
feature of Sir Leslie Stephen’s work is its 
constant leaning to scientific statement as 
against mere intuition. “ Beauty is Truth, 
Truth Beauty, this is all we know on earth, 
and all we need to know,” Keats imperiously 
tells us. I canimagine Sir Leslie Stephen 
shaking his head and murmuring that that 
is very far indeed from being all that he 
needs to know. For, more perhaps than 
any other literary critic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he is in sympathy with conditions in 
which arithmetic tells, and in which pure 
imagination is held in some abeyance. He 
requires decisive tests, he is not scornful of 
logical measurements. In short, he is 
almost alone in opposition to the sub- 
jective attitude. He stands aloof from the 
“personal” critics of literature in his 
constant recognition of the value of 
scientific statement. 

In his lighter moments Sir Leslie Stephen 
has been a practical logician, and the 
respect for common sense which he has 
gained in the course of those gay excur- 
sions has served to influence his attitude 
to literature. He is always afraid lest we 
should be too fastidious, and he begs us, 
when we soar upwards to the peaks and to 
the clouds (where he, too, knows the way, 
none better), not to forget the value cf the , 
more permanent stations of human nature. 
He himself has always been attracted by 
strenuous activity ; he likes athletics, both 
of mind and body, and he knows that 
success in feats of strength must follow 
upon prayer and fasting. Long ago, he 
was among the very first to open up the 
wonders of the Alps, and to this day, when 
mountains have exclusively become the 
subject either of gymnastics on the one 
hand, or of science on the other, his 
delightful volume, “The Playground of 
Europe,” is the classic of rational climbing. 
Temperate, sane, sensible—these are the 
adjectives which occur to the mind in any 
attempt to define the admirable genius of 
Sir Leslie Stephen. Yet all were incom- 
plete without a reference to that lambent 
humour which is never long concealed at 
his side, and with which, as with a dark 
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lantern, he loves suddenly to illuminate the 
gloomiest of disquisitions. 

If I were asked where the finest fruit of 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s literary labours seems 
to be garnered, I should be inclined to 
reply, not in his excellent “Hours in a 
Library,” not in his temperate and lucid 
biographies, not in his contributions to 
ethics, valuable as all these are, but in his 
“History of English ‘Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century.” Here, if we are 
desired to point to a single work illustrating 
in their fullest extent the author’s courage, 
and ripeness of judgment, and severe 
sobriety of taste, we have all these to our 
hand. Here is genuine learning, moving 
with graceful ease under its apparatus ; 
here is the impassioned love of truth, 
anxious on all occasions to see clearly and 
think directly ; here is the resolute freedom 
from prejudice which includes some scorn 
for the intellectual weakness of half-hearted 
sceptics. It is onthe lines of those mental 
qualities that we must pursue any fruitful 
study of the general influence of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, who has been quietly and pertina- 
ciously at work amongst us for nearly forty 
years, never dazzling the public, beneficent 
and gentle in his attitude to other literary 
talents more fulminating than his . own, 
seldom dogmatic or sententious, yet in his 
quiet way always absolutely independent. 
He has never consented to be led by 
marsh-fires into vague chimerical morasses 
of thought. No leader was ever less 
ostentatious than Sir Leslie Stephen, but by 
dint of sheer persistence in a personal 
search after truth, and guided in that 
search by an exquisite probity, he has risen 
to the great position which he now holds, 
as the most distinguished of our living 
critics. 
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JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 


HERE has never been a successful 
definition of Genius. It is the 
faculty of taking infinite pains, says one. 
It is the faculty whieh can dispense with 
painstaking, you may answer, and of-the 
two opposites the one is as true—and as 
false—as the other. And yet, though the 
racer who strains most strenuously at. the 
goal is not of necessity the winner, it is he 
who will win, other things being equal. 
There are writers who give you the 
strongest impression of being in earnest 
with their work, and others who display 
a striking insouciance in every verbal 
gesture. 
leaves upon the mind is one of vehement 
earnestness. She is serious with her work, 
with her views of life, and with her own 
personal temperament. In a word, she is 
genuine, eager to be just—to the truth, to 
her reader, and to herself. This is no 
commonplace with writers of fiction. 


There are living writers, whom it is not 
necessary to name, who enjoy a high re- 
putation with shallow critics on this very 


ground of faithfulness to temperament, 
whilst as a matter of fact they have only 
fallen into a pose which they are studious 
to maintain. They wear that fatal air of 
self-betrayal which Dickens notices in Mr. 
Winkle, who “tried to look as if he didn’t 
know that everybody was looking at him.” 
Now Mrs. Craigie is unfailingly, faithful to 
a genuine temperament, and her sincerity 
is patent even to the careless reader ; but 
sincerity is obviously but one of many 
factors in the successful search for truth, 
whilst the very genuineness of temperament 
may sway one rather seriously aside from 
it. It was roughly, perhaps not very wisely, 
said of Dickens that he painted life as it 
ought to be; of Thackeray, that he pour- 
trayed it as it ought not to be; and of 
George Eliot that she represented it as it is. 
These generalisations are not very useful, 
but one is tempted to say of the author 
of “Love and the Soul Hunters,” “ The 
School for Saints,” and “ Robert Orange,” 
that the intensity of her own personal out- 
look upon the world leads her to read into 
it much more of spiritual earnestness and 
striving than are really there, and a vast 
deal more of purely temperamental sorrow 
and unrest. ‘The world of her imagination, 
or that part of the world of her imagination 
in which to all seeming she best loves to 


The first impression Mrs. Craigie: 


dwell, has a more tenuous atmosphere than 
that in which we breathe and have our 
being. It responds more readily to those 
finer palpitations of the spirit with which 
most of us have ceased to be familiar, not 
wholly because we are content to be as 
stalled oxen, but, in part, at least, because 
we have reached to a wider, wiser, and saner 
estimate than we once had of the things 
which are essential to our peace. Many of 
the problems presented to us, whether in 
relation to actual conduct or in relation to 
the adjustment of the soul to its surround- 
ings, are still fascinating, because we recog- 
nise them in retrospect, and know that they 
were real in our own experience and poten- 
tial in our lives. The attitude of the spirit 
which Mrs. Craigie most sympathetically 
contemplates is sometimes quite triumph- 
antly depicted, but it is not so common as 
her frequent recurrence to it would seem 
to indicate, nor do I think it often survives 
even an early maturity in either sex. 

The term is so often profaned that one 
grows shy of using it, but one need not 
scruple to say that “ John Oliver Hobbes” 
is a writer of genius. She has not that 
compulsive power which belongs to the 
great ones of her caste, and the power she 
has is not invariably at her command. 
Always ‘clever, always painstaking, almost 
always irreproachable in style; too prone 
to prolong dissection, and verging on 
tedium in that direction often, she dazzles 
suddenly with some ray of pure white light, 
some truth intellectually apprehended with 
an astonishing clarity. She is often mono- 
tonously brilliant. She reminds the 
reader of Lamb’s complaint of ‘the lidless 
dragon-eye of modern fashionable tragedy.” 
But every now and then she pierces clean 
to the root of an emotion, not by digging 
and delving, but by sheer native insight. 
She often resembles Congreve in that 
tempting error of making everybody talk 
too. well, yet she can sometimes rise to a 
very fine tragic simplicity. Witness the 
scene at the Villa Miraflores between 
Robert Orange and his bride after the 
receipt of Reckage’s telegram hinting their 
approaching separation. It is not easy to 
recall a more poignant scene in the whole 
range of modern fiction, and it is almost 
perfectly handled. But I wonder how many 
of the readers of that enthralling passage re- 
sisted the temptation to skip the long-drawn- 
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out analysis which immediately precedes it. 
You know that the scene is coming, that it 
is actually inevitable, and whilst you are on 
the very tenter-hooks of expectation you are 
provoked by a delay, which is disastrous to 
interest and enjoyment. It is as annoying 
as a breakdown on the Underground when 
you are in urgent haste. “Make them 
laugh,” said Charles Reade to me, when 
talking of his rules for drama, “ make them 
cry—make them wait—but ever make 
them wait too long.” It is a golden maxim, 
and, as a great admirer of Mrs. Craigie’s 
work, I venture most respectfully to press 
it upon her consideration. 

One finds wit in plenty, even in redun- 
dance, in this writer’s pages, and comes to 
look for it; but one is almost startled here 
and there by a burst of downright hearty 
boyish fun, as in the story of Arthur 
Venus’s enlistment in “ The Herb Moon,” 
where it is none the worse for one’s 
sympathy for the lonely old widow woman. 
“He doesn’t see the disgrace, bless you! 
He talks about fighting for his country as if 
he was some dook in Parliament! It’s like 
driving off to the union in a waggonette 
and pair—that’s what it is. Just see how 
I’ve worked and scraped to ’prentice that 
boy to the undertaking.” 

It is as futile to attempt to apportion the 
future place of a living writer as to back a 
colt to win the Derby. But whether she reach 
that goal of permanent remembrance for 
which there are so many entries, or not, it 
may at least be said that “ John Oliver 
Hobbes” is in the running. Alert, whole- 
some, genuine, as rich in promise as in 
performance, she commands the good 
wishes of all lovers of sound and honest 
work. 
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GEORGE 


GISSING 


By W. L. COURTNEY 


ORN almost exactly forty-six years ago, 
Mr. George Gissing has been writing for 
at least a quarter of a century. His boyish 
work, written at the age of twenty, was 
called “ Workers in the Dawn,” but the first 
book which made any stir was “The 
Unclassed,” remarkable not for the moral 
problem which it suggested and was unable 
to solve, but for the pictures drawn from 
personal experience with which its pages are 
studded. Since 1884 Mr. George Gissing 
has been writing continuously, novels for 
the most part, but more recently fresh 
studies of Italy, like ‘‘ By the Ionian Sea,” 
works of criticism, like his study on Charles 
Dickens, and books full of a serene and 
contemplative philosophy like “ The Papers 
of Mr. Henry Ryecroft,” originally published 
as “ An Author at Grass” in the “ Fortnightly 
Review.” There are at least seventeen 
novels to his credit, and yet it would be 
true to say that George Gissing has never 
quite received his desserts, and that the 
significance of much that he has written 
has been missed by his critics and reviewers. 
Take some quite recent examples. The 
Spectator reviewed “ By the Ionian Sea” 
and “The Ryecroft Papers” in a few lines 
of its smallest type, which if it meant any- 
thing but editorial negligence certainly 
indicated that there was no particular 
reason, in the judgment of the editor, 
why the work of an author like this should 
be treated with any consideration. The 
Atheneum noticed “By the Ionian Sea” 
under the general title of “ Guide Books ” 
and, when “ Ryecroft”’ appeared, expressed 
some surprise that a man whose novels were 
of so distinct a bias could have written 
pages full of such delicate literary sym- 
pathy and intelligence. If reviews of such 
pretension can thus fail in discernment, it 
is not surprising that to the average man 
Mr. George Gissing is but little known and 
still less understood. 

There is a reason“for this "neglect, and it 
may as well be stated at once. Through 
the greater part of his literary career our 
author has been at war with circumstance, 
perpetually finding himself in a position, 
ignoble, humiliating, and strongly con- 
trasted with his real aims and ambitions. 
Such a discord between a writer and the 
milieu in which he finds himself is always 
sure to produce one consequence—bitter- 
ness, which in its turn militates against his 
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success. The world, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, has not got much room for 
bitterness ; we turn from it as from an un- 
real and exaggerated thing, a matter of 
nerves and dyspepsia. An optimist would 
always be more sure of his public than the 
man who, with or without justice, girds at his 
generation. Carlyle, a gloomy prophet, is 
read mainly because he was inspired with a 
positive ethical force of the highest value 
of his age, but there are many who turn 
away from his fierce diatribes to the sunny 
and placid humours of an Emerson. Swift 
is, perhaps, the best example of the defects 
and drawbacks of a saeva indignatio ; even 
his magnificent qualities are obscured in 
the popular estimation by his scorn, his con- 
temptuousness, and his withering dislike of 
his fellow-men. But there is bitterness and 
bitterness: a bitterness which is born of 
congenital ill-temper, and a_ bitterness 
which is only due to unfriendly circum- 
stances. There are some men whom 
you need only transport from the miserable 
penuries of a city life into a cottage in the 
country, and who, with sunshine and 
flowers around them and the most modest 
competence, will yield the most generous 
fruit. Put Dean Swift anywhere, and he 
will probably show you that a change of 
atmosphere does not mean a change of 
mental characteristics. It is doubtful 
whether if Carlyle had been nursed in the 
lap of luxury he could ever have exhibited 
the buoyant cheerfulness of a happy man. 
But if Providence and Fate had been good 
from the very beginning to a nature like 
that which Mr. George Gissing possessed, 
his novels, though they would still have 
been written, would probably have been 
written in a different key. The proof lies 
ready to our hands. “ By the Ionian Sea” 
and “The Ryecroft Papers” show what 
their author would all along have been 
under happier conditions. The point is 
not, as the A*heneum suggested, how it was 
possible for the novelist who wrote 
“Demos” and “ The Unclassed” to write 
these later works, but rather how difficult 
it must have been for a man with such 
scholarly and literary tendencies to write 
anything at all in the circumstances which 
surrounded the early life of Mr. George 
Gissing. 

What that early life was he has told us 
in “The Papers of Mr. Henry Ryecroft.” 
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The book itself is of course to a large extent 
fanciful and imaginative; there never was 
such a personas Mr. Henry Ryecroft—albeit 
that some readers have believed in his 
actuality. But there is a real piece of auto- 
biography, which is contained in the early 
sections dealing with a London Life. Read 
for instance the following passages :— 


“‘T see that alley hidden on the west side ot 
Tottenham Court Road, where, after living in a 
back bedroom on the top floor, I had to exchange 
for the front cellar. There was a difference, if I 
remember rightly, of sixpence a week, and sixpence 
in those days was a very great consideration—why, 
it meant a couple of fneals (I once found sixpence in 
the street, and had an exultation which is vivid in 
me at this moment). The front cellar was stone- 
floored; its furniture was a table, a chair, a wash- 
stand, and a bed. The window, which of course 
had never been cleaned since it was put in, received 
light through a flat grating in the alley above. 
Here I lived, here I wrote. Yes; ‘literary work’ 
was done at that filthy deal table, on which, by the 
bye, lay my Homer, my Shakespeare, and a few 
other books I then possessed. At night, as I lay in 
bed, I used to hear the tramp of a posse of police- 
men who passed along the alley on their way to 
relieve guard, their heavy feet sometimes sounded 
on the grating above my window. 


* * 7. * 


“You cannot expect great comfort in London for 
four-and-sixpence a week—the most I could ever 
pay for a ‘furnished room with attendance’ in 
those days of pretty stern apprenticeship. And I 
was easily satisfied; I only wanted a little walled 
space in which I could seclude myself, free from 
external annoyance. Certain comforts of civilised 
life 1 ceased even to regret; a stair-carpet I 
regarded as rather extravagant, and a carpet on the 
floor of my room was luxury undreamt of. My 
sleep was sound. I have passed nights of 
dreamless repose on beds which it would now 
make my bones ache only to look at. A door 
that locked, a fire in winter, a pipe of tobacco— 
these were things essential; and granted these, I 
have been often richly contented in the squalidest 
garret. One such lodging is often in my memory; 
it was at Islington, not far from the City Road; 
my window looked upon the Regent’s Canal. As 
often as I think of it, I recall what was perhaps 
the worst London fog I ever knew; for three 
successive days at least my lamp had to be kept 
burning; when I looked through the window, I 
saw, at moments, a few blurred lights in the street 
beyond the canal, but for the most part nothing 
but a yellowish darkness, which caused the 
glass to reflect the fire-light and my own 
face. Did I feel miserable? Not a bit of it. 
The enveloping seemed to make my chimney- 
corner only the more cosy. I had coals, oil, 
tobacco in sufficient quantity ; I had a book to read; 
I had work which interested me; so I went forth 
only to get my meals at a City Road coffee-shop, 
and hastened back to my fireside. Oh, my am- 
bitions, my hopes! How surprised and indignant 
I should have felt had I known of any one who 
pitied me! 

«« Nature took revenge now and then. In winter- 
time I had fierce sore-throats, sometimes accom- 
panied by long and savage headaches. Doctoring, 
of course, never occurred to me. I just locked 
my door and, if I felt very bad indeed, went to 
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bed—to lie there without food or drink, till I was 
able to look after myself again. I could never ask 
from a landlady anything which was not in our 
bond, and only once or twice did I receive spon- 
taneous offers of help.” 


“Henry Ryecroft” was published in 1903, 
but, twenty years before, the author, who 
was then living in London, wrote what 
was in reality a first sketch of the book. 
Fortunately enough it went into the fire, for, 
written only to relieve the tension of mind 
and spirits of a man battling for life, it 
could have had no serenity. His reflec- 
tions would inevitably have been crude, if 
not brutal, and his general spirit might 
have suggested too vividly the dominant 
note of physical and mental hunger. 

But the question for the critic is how 
Mr. George Gissing could, under the 
circumstances already revealed, have been 
anything else than a pessimist. His own 
tastes were simple enough, but he could 
not indulge them. There is a character in 
“The Unclassed,” Julian, who dies quoting 
Virgil—a significant hint; while in a later 
work, “The Emancipated,” there are a 
series of scenes full of an Italian atmos- 
phere, indicating to all those who had eyes 
to see, that scholarship and travel were the 


real ambitions of this struggling, hard- 


pressed author. As to the majority of the 
novels they are truthful enough, as, indeed, 
Mr. Gissing had every reason to make 
them; but they are the work of a man 
whose heart is elsewhere. The titles are 
fairly well known. After “The Unclassed ” 
in 1884 came “Demos” and “The 
Nether World,” satires on the seamy side 
of the labour movement, sketches of the 
London artisan, half hostile and half 
sympathetic ; ‘‘ New Grub Street” in 1891 
dealt with the less showy aspects of modern 
authorship; “The Odd Women” in 1893 
revealed the unpleasant side of women’s 
life in the new society, while at the same 
time it pleaded for their better qualities. 
“In the Year of Jubilee” (1894) and “ The 
Town Traveller (1898) hit hard at the 
lower middle class, whilst “The Whirl- 
pool” (1897) was angry with the class just 
above the lower middle. “Our Friend the 
Charlatan” (1901) revealed with unsparing 
hand the results of half education among 
the so-called respectable sections of society. 
Throughout the criticism of the author is 
bitter, and his work fails just in proportion 
as its bitterness overpowers the other and 
more lasting elements of his work. To say, 
however, of books like these that the author 
writes as one of the class he depicts, as has, 
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over and over again, been said by reviewers, 
is an entirely misleading statement. The 
author clearly does not like his subjects 
and is remote from them in spirit: he is 
longing to get away from the surroundings 
which suggest such themes. It is his good 
fortune that in later life, spite of all 
probability, he has been enabled to break 
away from town life and to write things 
dictated by love, not by loathing. 

For purposes of comparison, in order to 
elicit the contrast between what the man 
was and what he is, we cannot do better 
than take “ Our Friend the Charlatan,” the 
last of his novels, and put it side by side 
with “The Papers of Mr. Henry Ryecroft.” 
“Our Friend the Charlatan” is a good 
novel, but could never be a popular one; it 
is, to speak in accordance with current 
language, written too much from the 
head and too little from the heart. The 
author has in it the interest of a psycholo- 
gist rather than of a story-teller. His hero 
is an adventurer, the characteristic product 
of a society which often gives rewards to 
the half-educated and the audacious. Dyce 
Lashmar is a man whose stock-in-trade 
consists in a method and a theory—a 
method which he applies in his intercourse 


with women, a philosophical theory which 
he employs on every possible occasion as a 


means of social advancement. He is 
obviously a charlatan, but not precisely of 
a vulgar sort. He does not think much, 
but he has quick perceptions ; he does not 
know much, but he knows what is likely to 
be of advantage to him, and tries to make 
men and women his pawns in order to 
work for the end he has designed. But 
observe how hard the author is upon him. 
After shamelessly using his friends he 
found them one and all turning against 
him ; his schemes failed, because founded 
on pretence and hollowness. Constance 
Bride found him out; Lady Ogram—a 
well-drawn character—found him out; so 
too did May Tomalin ; while Mrs. Toplady 
from the very outset knew what kind of 
clever fribble she had to deal with. In the 
long run the poor charlatan has to marry a 
widow, Mrs. Woolstan, who had lent him 
money, and even then—so cruel are Fate 
and Mr. George Gissing—he discovers that 
she has lost her wealth, and the pair have 
to begin their married career on £200 a 
year. As we watch this manipulation of 
the characters we become conscious that 
though the author is often clever, shrewd, 
observant, there is a want somehow of the 
ordinary human qualities, an excess of brain, 
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and a relative atrophy of the heart. Yet even 
here it is interesting to observe that Mr. 
Gissing, in drawing the father of his hero, 
gives us antitype for type, and supplies an 
antidote for much of the charlatan’s poison. 
Mr. Dyce Lashmar had a theory, which 
really comes from M. Auguste Comte, that 
social conditions rest on biological con- 
ditions, as they in their turn do on phy- 
sical. Listen, however, to a chance saying 
of the elder Mr. Lashmar: “I see no hope 
whatever that you will inspire the world 
with enthusiasm for a noble civilisation by 
any theory based upon biological teaching. 
From my point of view a man becomes 
noble in spite of the material laws which 
condition his life, never in consequence of 
them.” 

How noble Mr. Gissing himself could 
become, despite those hard material laws 
which condition his earlier life, is seen in his 
last book, “The Papers of Mr. Henry 
Ryecroft.”. For Mr. Ryecroft is an 
admirable character, and the book which 
contains his reflections is nothing short 
of beautiful. The work is so _ restful, 
so full of charm, so replete with delicate 
literary and artistic taste. Mr. Ryecroft 
likes living by himself, and loves to 
surround himself with his own modest 
household gods. All the fretful fever of 
politics and of national expansion, the 
tyranny of the scientific age, the slowly- 
evolving forces which make for democracy, 
or possibly socialism, are for him as 
though they had no existence. He has 
his little garden and his cottage, his. little 
corner of existence which smiles at him. 
The heathen may rage, and the nations 
devise a vain thing, but it concerns him 
not. The hot breath of the world passes 
him by and never scorches his cheek. He 
is happy in his independence and solitude, 
free from ambition and care. But, because 
he is entirely amiable and tender-hearted, 
I think he is a little sorry for those who 
have to bear the labour and heat of the 
day ; and his pity is fortunately devoid of 
condescension. He probably knows in his 
heart that if everyone adopted his gospel 
the world would incontinently stop, and 
Galileo’s great discovery be reversed. 
Meanwhile, he is pleasant and soothing to 
read, and when he talks about literature he 
is quite irresistible. Out of many passages 
we may choose but one, especially as it 
proves in another way the author’s immense 
pride and glory in being an Englishman. 


«« Among the many reasons which make me glad 
to have been born in England, one of the first is that 
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I read Shakespeare in my mother tongue. If I try 
to imagine myself as one who cannot know him face 
to face, who hears him only speaking from afar, and 
that in accents which only through the labouring 
intelligence can touch the living soul, there comes 
upon me a sense of chill discouragement, of dreary 
deprivation. I am wont to think that I can read 
Homer, and, assuredly, if any man enjoys him, it is 
I; but can I for a moment dream that Homer 
yields me all his music, that his word is to me as to 

im who walked by Hellenic shore when Hellas 
lived ; I know that there reaches me across the vast 
of time no more than a faint and broken echo. I 
know that it would be fainter still but for its blend- 
ing with those memories of youth which are as a 
glimmer of the world’s primeval glory. Let every 
land have joy of its past, for the poct is the land 
itself, all its greatness and its sweetness, all that 
incommunicable heritage for which men live and 
die. 

«* As I close the book (the author has been read- 
ing ‘ The Tc mpest’) love and reverence possess me. 
Whether does my full heart turn to the great 
enchanter, or to the island upon which he has laid 
his spell I know not. I cannot think of them apart. 
In the love and reverence awakened by that voice 
of voices Shakespeare and England are but one.” 


We could have no better example of 
Mr. Gissing’s fine and delicate style. 
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HE story of the old woman, who 
walked many miles to London in the 

hope of obtaining a fortune for her Queen 
Anne’s farthing, when she presented it at 
the British Museum, is probably devoid of 
truth ; but, if so, it at any rate serves to 
illustrate a very prevalent idea as to the 
value of this Queen’s farthings. We have 
it on the authority of Sir Henry Ellis, who 
was Chief Librarian of the British Museum 
for thirty years (1827-1856) that in his 
time hardly a week elapsed without the 
Museum receiving an offer of one of these 
coins, the price asked being generally 
extravagant, anything indeed up to £ 1000. 
Someone set about the tale that there were 
only three of these farthings in existence, 
the die from which they were struck 
having been broken when the third was 
coined ; and that of these three farthings, 
whilst the whereabouts of two of them was 
known, the third could not be found, 
though it had frequently been advertised 
for. This fictitious story was no doubt 
confirmed in the public mind by the pro- 
ceedings in the case of Millar v. Hone, 
tried at the Quarter Sessions of Dublin in 
1814, and reported in a letter which was read 
from Sir Henry Ellis at the first Meeting 
of the Numismatic Society in the year 
1837. On behalf of Millar, a confectioner, 
living in Grafton Street, it was stated by 
counsel that George Hone, a man em- 
ployed by the prosecutor in his business, 
had borrowed from him a Queen Anne’s 
farthing under pretence of showing it to 
some one who was a judge of ancient coins, 
and that he now refused to return it. 
“You have probably all heard,” said 


counsel, 


“that in the reign of Queen 
Anne there were but three farthings coined: 
it was a short period before the death of 
that Sovereign that this coinage took place ; 
and, gentlemen, it is a matter of historical 
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record that in the coining of the third 
farthing the die broke. From this circum- 
stance an adventitious value was added 
to these three pieces ; so much so, ‘that 
one of them is preserved in the King’s 
Museum as a great curiosity ; a second is 
also in the British Museum; but the third 
is missing.” When called on as a witness, 
Millar stated he had read in a Bath paper 
of £300 reward for the lost farthing ; and 
that having gained possession of it Hone 
said it was worth £1400, and refused to re- 
turn it to him unless he would give security 
or a bond for £700 until they should 
divide the profits of the farthing between 





FIG. I.—THE CURRENT FARTHING 


OF QUEEN ANNE. 


them. Hone had made an affidavit stating 
he had lost the farthing; but this plea 
availed him nothing, as he was convicted of 


the theft by the jury, and sentenced to 


twelve months’ imprisonment, and _ after- 
wards to find two sureties in £20 each, and 
himself in £40; the judge, the Recorder, 
who tried the case, adding, “ Unless you 
give up the farthing not a day of that time 
will be remitted you.” Thus as Sir Ellis 
says, “ Counsel, judge, and jury all followed 
each other like sheep leaping a dry 
ditch” in accepting the rarity of a Queen 
Anne’s farthing as an _ unquestionable 
fact, and no one at the trial suggested 
that the value placed upon the coin 
by the prosecutor was unreasonably high. 
The truth of the matter is that most 
of the farthings of Queen Anne are pattern 
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pieces, and were never issued as current 
coins of the realm, and therefore, like such 
coins of other sovereigns, they are com- 
paratively rare. There had been an 
abundant coinage of copper half-pence and 
farthings during the last few years of 


FIG. 2.—A PATTERN FARTHING COIN 
OF QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. 


William III., and consequently it was not 
until the year 1713 that it was found 
necessary to prepare for a new issue of 
copper coins from the Mint. Dies were 
then made for half-pence and farthings, 
and as we shall see these included at 
least five distinct varieties of farthings ; 
but only one of these’ varieties was adopted 
by the authorities, and so became current 
money for a few months before the Queen’s 
death in 1714. This, which we may call 
the current variety, is sometimes found in 
gold and silver, as well as in copper, the 
gold and silver ones, no doubt, being only 
struck as exhibition pieces. The illustration 
given in Fig. 1 of this farthing is 
taken from a fine specimen in copper. 
On the obverse, the principal side 
that is, of the coin is the head of the 
Queen looking to the left, and having 
her hair bound up by a double string of 
pearls, the ends of which hang down 
behind. The inscription on this side is 
ANNA DEI GRATIA (Anne by the 
grace of God), as on the gold and silver 
coins of the reign ; but the sentence is not 
completed as usual on the reverse, for there 
we find the single word BRITANNIA and 
the date of issue (1714) instead of the 
British and foreign titles of the Queen, 
MAG.BR.FRA.ET.HIB.REG. (Queen of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland), which 
occur on the other coins. This cutting 
short of the inscription was doubtless done 
inadvertently, and perhaps led to the adop- 
tion of the title ANNA REGINA (Queen 
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Anne), instead of ANNA DEI GRATIA, 
on a pattern farthing (Fig. 2), which is in 
other respects like the current one; but is, 
however, only found struck in copper. The 
designer of these, and all the other farthings 
of Queen Anne, was John Croker (or 
Johann Crocker), a native of Dresden, and 
originally a jeweller, who came to England 
in 1691, was engaged at the Mint in 1697, 
and promoted to be chief engraver in 1705. 
Croker retained his office for many years, 
and engraved most of the dies for the 
coins of Queen Anne, George I., and for 
the earlier coinage of George II. To 
some extent he appears to have imitated 
the designs of the Roettiers, who were 
engravers at the Mint in the reigns of 
Charles II. and William and Mary, but 
his work is not so elegant or artistic as 
theirs, its chief characteristic being a cer- 
tain quaint neatness, very suitable, however, 
for portraying the somewhat heavy features 
of Queen Anne and the two first Georges. 
The portrait of Queen Anne is almost the 
same on all her farthings, as will be seen 
by a comparison of the various examples 
figured in this article ; but the reverses are 
very different. 

For example, the next coin of this de- 
nomination which we shall notice (Fig. 3) 
has the usual portrait of the Queen, with 
the inscription ANNA AUGUSTA, and 
on the reverse a figure of Peace, evidently 
intended to represent the Queen, driving 
at full speed in a two-horse chariot, with 


FIG. 3.—A VERY RARE PATTERN FARTHING 
STRUCK IN QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. 


the legend PAX MISSA PER ORBEM 
(Peace sent throughout the world), 1713, 
in commemoration of the peace of Utrecht. 
The title AUGUSTA on this farthing was 
no doubt adopted from the Imperial 
coinage of Rome, where we constantly 
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find it used as the peculiar designation 
of the wives of the Roman Emperors. 
This is one of the rarest of Queen Anne’s 
farthings, and is very beautifully designed : 
it is found made of gold, silver, or tin, 
as well as of copper; the one from which 
the illustration is here taken being of 
silver. Another farthing (Fig. 4) with 
the figure of the Queen, as Peace, seated 
beneath a portico, and the date 1713, 
evidently refers to the same event. It 
is a very pretty coin, and the perspective 
of the portico gives to the reverse the 
appearance of high relief. Another variety 
of farthing, and one of which there are 
a number of fine specimens in the British 
Museum, is very similar to the current one, 
but has the date 1713 in the legend after 
the word BRITANNIA, instead of under- 
neath the figure; and Britannia is repre 
sented on this and the coin last described 
with the right leg bare, as on the farth- 
ings of former reigns from the time of 
Charles II. (Fig. 5). This last variety 
and that with the portico on the 
reverse are alike found in gold, silver, 
and copper. Besides these five varieties 


FIG. 4.—ANOTHER PATTERN FARTHING 
OF THE SAME REIGN. 


of farthings there is one other coin of 
the same size, having on one side the 
Queen’s head, with the words ANNA 
DEI GRATIA, and on the other a stand 
ing figure of Britannia holding in her right 
hand an olive branch, and in her left a 
spear, with the inscription BELLO ET 
PACE (In war and peace), and the date 
1713. This piece has the letters sunk 
instead of raised, differing in this from the 
farthings we have described, and also in 
having the Queen’s portrait and the figure 
of Britannia enclosed within a circle. It 
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appears only to be known in copper or a 
mixed metal, and is of great rarity ; but it 
is generally thought to be a small medal 
made to commemorate the peace of 
Utrecht, and not to have been intended for 
a pattern farthing. From the number of 
the specimens which we have noticed, it 
will be seen that Queen Anne’s farthings 
are by no means the great rarities they are 
sometimes supposed to be; and this is even 
more evident when it is observed that in 
various specimens of each of the varieties 
here described, there are sundry small, 
though unimportant differences which 
clearly prove that the same dies were not 


FIG. 5.—PATTERN FARTHING, VERY 
SIMILAR TO THE CURRENT COIN 
SHOWN IN FIG. I. 


used in striking all the farthings of the 


same variety. ‘The Queen’s death follow- 
ing so quickly upon the coining of her 
farthings probably caused them to be 
hoarded up as memorials of her reign, and 
this may account perhaps for the good 
state of preservation in which so many of 
them are found. Their market value at 
the present time may be judged from the 
prices given at recent numismatic sales in 
London, where good copper or silver 
pattern specimens have fetched from £2 
to £6, according to the condition of the 
coins, and the current variety of 1714 from 
£1 to £2; the specimens in gold have 
sold for considerably more than these 
prices, on account of their rarity and the 
intrinsic value of the metal. If, there- 
fore, any of my readers should be pos- 
sessed of a Queen Anne’s farthing in 
good condition, he has a decidedly inte- 
resting and valuable coin; bit not one 
which means a little fortune if put up to 
auction. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


AS THE SULTAN’S ENVOY 


S the launch ripped through the night, 
carrying me back to the mainland, I 


had many disquieting thoughts. In the 
first place my self-distrust made me uncom- 
fortably doubtful of my power to perform 
the task set me. It had seemed simple 
enough when the instructions were given 
me: just see this official and find that one, 
and tell them so and so. But big events 
were in the making for Turkey on that 
fateful night; the city was trembling on 
the very lip of the earthquake of revolt, 
and my mission was nothing less than to 
prevent that tragic catastrophe. 

When Constantinople is in the throes of 
such a struggle the one safe place for a 
European is indoors, under the protecting 
shadow of his country’s flag. A Turk has 
immense respect for a flag. But I had to 
be rushing into the very thickest of the 
ugly business, and the prospect was the 
reverse of fascinating. 
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My first resolve was, therefore, to take 
the precaution of dressing up to the part 
of my new dignity as Pasha. I landed at 
the Galata stage and went to the White 
House, where I carefully arrayed myself in 
the regulation frock-coat and clapped a 
fez on my head. Then I had out the 
brougham and took a half-dozen of the 
servants for a mounted escort, as it is in 
this fashion that the Pashas are accus- 
tomed to impress the crowd with their 
importance. 

This little act of apparently flippant 
arrogance—flippant compared with the 
weighty matters in hand—was really of 
the utmost practical value. Under the 
belief that a State official of the first rank 
must be in the carriage, the crowds i 
the streets gave way before us, as the 
throng in the streets of London will clear 
before a fire-engine, and we drove along 
at top speed. 

The people were out in thousands. The 
fire at the Yildiz Kiosk had brought them 
out at first; and now the vague rumours 
of strange doings seemed to have spread 
everywhere, setting up that condition of 
turbulant unrest and feverish excitement 
to which the Turkish mob can be so 
readily swayed at the prospect of any vast 
political and religious upheaval. 

As the carriage flashed through them 
the lights fell on men gesticulating wildly 
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and fiercely ; upon faces eager with antici- 
pation, fanaticism, and anger; upon hands 
raised aloft in passion, and heavy staffs 
and more deadly weapons flourished 
menacingly in strenuous grip. The hum 
and roar of vehement voices were loud 
enough at times to drown the rattle of 
the carriage, and all the wild elements of 
a night of uproar and violence were pre- 
sent in the streets. 

There was, moreover, the sinister and 
significant fact that not a Jew or an 
Armenian was to be seen abroad. They 
had read the omens of tribulation sure 
enough, and had rushed like one man to 
cover, hiding and cowering in shelter with 
shuddering foreknowledge of what might 
come at any instant, should the vague 
things which men were whispering really 
have occurred, a revolt against the Sultan 
be actually in progress, and the mad frenzy 
of thousands of Turks be sharpened on the 
blood-stones of fanaticism and hate. 

In all this it was easy to see the crafty 
hand of Maraboukh. His spies had been 
abroad from an early hour in the evening 
among the people, with a whisper here, a 
hint there, insinuations, suggestions, innu- 
endoes everywhere, feeding the ever-ready 
appetite of the crowd for violence, and 
goading them to acts of wrath and tumult. 
Let the city once rise and the fact of the 
Sultan’s disappearance be known, with the 
Empire thus left headless, and the Govern- 
ment would be powerless to stay the 
torrent. The call for Abdul’s successor 
would be fierce and imperative and, with 
Rechad Effendi disposed of, nothing would 
stand between Maraboukh and complete 
success. 

There was indeed a dire necessity for 
haste, and I was thankful enough when 
my carriage drew up at the great house 
of the Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

Assuming all the air of importance I 
could, I entered and bade the servant say 
that I must see his Highness at once on 
matters of State importance ; and in anti- 
cipation of some difficulty in getting an 
audience I sent up a short note I had 
written at the White House, stating that I 
came from his Majesty Abdul Hamid. 
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It proved an immediate passport ; and 
with many obsequious salaams from the 
servants I was ushered into the great 
official’s presence. He was a fine hand- 
some old man, wearing oriental dress—a 
wide flowing caftan or robe of fur and the 
green fez, indicative of his office and high 
rank. He was looking very pale and 
anxious, and had apparently been in close 
conference with a man dressed in a kind of 
semi-military uniform, cut somewhat after 
the German style, whom I recognised as 
the Grand Vizir. The latter appeared 
more disturbed than his colleague, and 
stood a pace behind him, scanning me 
very closely and curiously. In the back- 
ground were two or three others whom I 
did not know. 

I made the customary number of formal 
bows, and then addressing the Sheik-ul- 
Islam said : 

“* My message is for your ear alone, and 
that of his Highness the Vizir,” and I 
bowed to the latter. The rest were instantly 
dismissed. 

“Your Excellency brings news of my 
August Master?” was the first question 
eagerly asked. 

“Your Highnesses may rest easy in mind. 
His Majesty is safe and well, and sends 
you greeting.” 

* Allah be praised for that” cried both 
together. “Where is his Majesty?” asked 
the Vizir. 

“My commands are that for the present 
his Majesty desires his whereabouts to 
remain unknown.” The looks of both were 
naturally enough full of astonishment, and 
the Grand Vizir was obviously very sus- 
picious of my good faith. 

““Why is this?” he asked sharply. 

“It was not for me to question his 
Majesty’s intentions, but merely to do his 
august bidding. I have come straight from 
him, and he gave me credentials to your 
Highnesses to prove my words.” I drew 
out then the packets for each of them, and 
placing them first reverentially to my fore- 
head—for was I not a Pasha?—I handed 
them over. 

They took them eagerly, and the differ- 
ence in their method of reception was worth 
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noting. The Vizir just touched his fore- 
head, as a sort of formality, and broke open 
the fastening ; but the old Sheikh-ul-Islam 
received it almost as reverentially as though 
it were a message from the Prophet himself ; 
and, holding it before him, inclined his 
head until it touched the packet. But for 
all the ceremonial he was to the full as 
curious as his colleague to know the 
contents. 

What was written there I do not know; 
but both these great men were completely 
satisfied now alike of my good faith and of 
my importance as the confidential mes- 
senger from their master. The assurance 
that the Sultan was alive and well seemed 
to make new men of them. 

“Does your Excellency know what is 
written here?” asked the Vizir, much the 
quicker man of the two. 

“T do not. I was commanded by our 
August Master to charge you to take no 
steps except such as may be necessary to 
uphold the authority of the Government 
and preserve order in the capital, and I am 
to proceed to the Yildiz Kiosk to deliver 
other charges there.” 

“Will our August Master return to the 
Palace ?” asked the Vizir. 

“T have fulfilled all his Majesty’s com- 
mands,” was my reply. 

“The city is almost in a state of revolt, 
and the news has been spread that our 
August Master is dead.” 

“The greater reason for prompt measures 
to restore order,” I said; “his Majesty 
will doubtless count upon your Highness’s 
urgency.” 

“Do your Excellency’s commands in- 
clude instructions to me in my duties?” 
he retorted angrily; but I wasn’t going to 
be snubbed even by his Highness the 
Grand Vizir. 

“My commands include one to make 
a prompt and full report of the results of 
my mission, your Highness,” I answered 
drily, and he let the matter pass without 
comment. Drawing his colleague aside he 
held a whispered conference with him for 
a couple of minutes and then went away, 
while the older man turned again to me. 

“T am now going to the Palace, your 
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Highness, and I may have some difficulty 
in gaining admittance, considering the 
unsettled condition of matters there; I 
beg to ask that you will do me the 
favouring honour of accompanying me.” 
I spoke in as conciliatory a tone as I 
could, but the proposal was not at all to 
his liking. 

“IT have many calls upon me here at 
such a time, and I fear I must ask your 
Excellency to excuse me.” 

“It is our August Master’s business that 
calls us there.” 

“Your commands take your Excellency 
there.” 

“But the utmost despatch in executing 
my commands is essential in his Majesty’s 
interest.” 

“T have no desire to detain your Ex- 
cellency,” said the old man blandly, with 
a spreading of the hands. 

“The need for despatch and the possi- 
bility of delay, if I go alone, compel me to 
repeat my request that your Highness 
should accompany me.” 

“As it is not in your Excellency’s com- 
mands, and as my many matters here are 
urgent, I regret I cannot consent.” 

“Then, painful as I find it to constrain 
your Highness, I must put my request in 
his Majesty’s name,” said I, a little more 
authoritatively, seeing more and more 
clearly that his presence would greatly 
facilitate my task. 

“ Has your Excellency any authority for 
that in my August Master’s commands?” 

“Otherwise I should not dream ol 
attempting to influence the movements of 
so exalted, illustrious, and trusted a servant 
of his Majesty as yourself,” I answered, 
with a deep bow, as I produced the wide 
authority which the Sultan had given me. 

I was not a little curious to see the 
effect of this upon one who stood second 
only to the Sultan in power ; and it was all 
I could have wished. After pondering it 
thoughtfully and with a deep frown, he 
looked up, returned me the paper, and 
gave in. 

“T feel I have no option but to accom- 
pany your Excellency, if you persist, out I 
do so under pressure and protest.” 
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“T am influenced solely by the urgency,” 
I answered ; “and in view of the possible 
position of matters at the Palace I would 
suggest that your Highness’s escort should 
be as large as practicable—and that we 
should start at once.” 

Possibly through chagrin at my insist- 
ence he did not ride with me, and as we 
were entering our respective carriages he 
asked : 

“What is it precisely that your Excel- 
lency wishes me to do at the Palace?” 

“In the first place merely to vouch for 
me to the officials and gain my instant 
admittance,” and with a formal bow he 
got into his brougham. 

With our combined retinue we made 
now a considerable party, and his servants 
being recognised by the crowd, which was 
thronging the whole road to the Palace 
gates, his appearance with such force at 
that hour of the night gave a spur to the 
general excitement, and hundreds of 
people set off running after us in obvious 
expectation that something sensational 
was about to happen. 

I suppose we are all more or less liable 
to be slightly intoxicated by the possession 
of unaccustomed power; and, despite the 
anxiety that was weighing heavily at my 
heart, I could not restrain a feeling of 
elation as we swept along the crowded 
highways and saw the thousands of people 
draw aside in wondering recognition of 
the authority we represented. 

I was at best but a small fly on a very 
big wheel; but having just succeeded in 
reducing the mightiest subject in the 
Empire to a condition of obedience to my 
wishes, it was difficult for the moment to 
think I was no more thana fly. If I had 
to tempt men, the means I would use 
would be the promise of power with a 
temporary taste of its rather bewildering 
sweetness. 

During that ride I was very much of a 
Pasha. 

What the position of things would be at 
the Palace, of course I could not gauge. 
If what Maraboukh had told me was true, 
in all probability the place would be in the 
condition of a house divided against itself: 
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or death of the Sultan, and the other with 
a very clear policy and line of action. 

The Pasha had told me that even the 
Household troops were ready to side with 
his party; and if this proved to be the 
case, the trouble would unquestionably be 
very serious, and might be desperate. They 
were supposed to be loyal to a man; their 
pay was not much in arrears—not much 
for Turkey, that is—and as they were the 
best drilled, best clothed, and best fed 
troops in the Empire, they had the least 
cause of any to be disaffected. But on 
the other hand, everything in that land of 
happy-go-lucky autocracy is almost always 
just the opposite of what it appears, what 
it is expected to be, and what it ought 
to be. 

When we reached the gate, the Kultuk 
Kapu, which is the official entrance, and 
stands always open in the daytime for 
officials, we found it closed and strongly 
guarded by troops who were quite unwilling 
to admit us until the high rank of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam was ascertained; and I 
was thus convinced that despite my strong 
credentials, I should never have got 
through. As it was, there was consider- 
able demur to admitting me; and only 
the strongest insistence of my companion, 
accompanied with threats which it was 
well known he could make good, prevailed 
with the officer in charge of the troops. 

We drove to the Selamlik, that building 
not having been touched by the fire which 
had broken out in the Sultan’s own private 
apartment and had spread to the buildings 
immediately around it. 

Once inside this, the rest was compara- 
tively easy. I sent at once for the officer 
whom the Sultan had named to me, him- 
self a Pasha; and we “Excellency ”-ed 
one another profusely while he answered 
my eager enquiries as to the position, and 
1 gave him the commands with which I 
had been charged. 

Two things were clear from what he told 
me. One was that he had had suspicions 
of foul play for some time past, and that a 
large number of both officers and men had 
been tampered with; and the other, that it 
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would have been decidedly hazardous for 
his Majesty to have returned to Yildiz at 
once before the extent of the mischief had 
been fully proved and the disaffected among 
the troops and civilians alike had been 
weeded out. 

At the time of the outbreak of the fire 
and during the first hours of its raging, it 
had been very much like hell broken loose. 
A panic had seized upon all, military and 
officials alike; discipline had _ entirely 
broken down; the wildest rumours had 
prevailed and had been greedily believed 
and exaggerated as they passed from lip 
to lip; the terror of the fire and of the 
extraordinary causes to which it was attri- 
buted had disorganised everything and 
everybody; and that a kind of general 
massacre had not taken place was due 
solely to the fact that my informant had 
kept his head. That at least was the 


impression he was so obviously trying to 
produce on me. 

One shrewd thing certainly he had done. 
Having a fairly clear knowledge of who 


among the troops were unreliable, he had 
taken the responsibility of disarming the 
whole of these, some five hundred in 
number, and had shut them up in the 
prison in the grounds of Yildiz under a 
sufficient guard. As among these were 
several of his superior officers, the bold- 
ness of the step had rather taken his 
own breath away; and when the fact of 
the Sultan’s disappearance was discovered, 
he had been so overwhelmed by the sense 
of the responsibility incurred that he had 
seriously considered the advisability of 
taking his own life to escape the penalties 
certain to be his reward should the Sultan 
really have perished at the hands of his 
enemies. 

With the loyal troops he had managed 
to restore some semblance of order out of 
the chaos; but as he felt that without the 
Sultan’s authority he would be powerless 
in the morning, the hours that had followed 
had positively racked him with anxiety ; 
and he was in this distracted mood when 
my message reached him. 

The relief caused by my news, and the 
knowledge that it meant the Imperial con- 
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firmation of the daring and drastic step he 
had taken, and that for him, indeed, it 
made all the difference between a disgrace- 
ful and probably torturing death and the 
certainty of the highest reward and honour, 
almost unmanned him; but he _ very 
speedily recovered, and it was not without 
some amusement that I noticed the swell- 
ing air of importance which he immediately 
began to assume. Very human, no doubt, 
and certainly very Turkish. 

That was, however, no concern of mine. 
He declared himself quite able now to 
vouch for the prompt restoration of order 
at the Palace if the Capital could be kept 
in control by the Government; but he 
asserted, most emphatically, that one step 
was essential—the people at the Palace 
must be told that the Sultan was safe and 
would return to Yildiz on the following 
day. He urged also that a strong military 
force, composed of regiments he named as 
unquestionably loyal, should be brought 
into the near neighbourhood of the 
Palace. 

I told him the Sultan’s commands were 
that he was to do anything and everything 
he deemed necessary to restore order, and 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam joining in the con- 
ference, they laid their plans together. 

On the very vital matter of Rechad 
Effendi’s safety he was also able to give 
me assurances. Almost the first step he 
had taken was to change the guards of all 
the Sultan’s brothers, taking care to select 
men whose fidelity was beyond question. 

I had now completed my task as the 
Sultan’s envoy. I asked the Pasha to give 
me fifty picked mounted men in the charge 
of an absolutely reliable captain, and after 
very little demur on the ground of his 
unwillingness to spare so many, he went out 
to select them. 

He wished me to accompany him, being 
anxious, I think, that I should see for my- 
self the admirable arrangements he had 
made, so that I could report at first hand to 
the Sultan; but I excused myself on the 
ground that as I was not an official of the 
Palace it was not for me to “ enter places 
which our August Master had not em- 
powered me to see.” 





The gate was strongly barred by troops who were quite unwilling to admit us. 
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The little troop was soon ready, and the 
captain, Hassim Bey, having been brought 
in by the Pasha to be introduced personally 
to me, I started with his strong escort to 
try conclusions once more, but under very 
different circumstances, with my old enemy 
-~—Maraboukh Pasha. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE END OF A TRAITOR 


VENTS had crowded so rapidly one 
upon the other in the few hours 
which had intervened since Enid’s dis- 
appearance had become known that I had 
had no time to think of any set plan for 
finding her. 

Maraboukh Pasha had said enough to 
convince me that whatever had chanced 
to her he was sure to know of it, and 
my first thought was thus to go and try 
to wring the truth from him by force. 

But as I was on my way to his house, 
other possibilities suggested themselves to 
plague me with very anxious doubts. It 
was consistent with what I knew of Count 
Stephani that I should find his treacherous 
hand in this. He had ample audacity to 
plan her abduction and to carry it out; 
he could lay hands on many men reckless 
enough to help him in any such scheme, 
because he would calculate upon our 
paying a rich ransom for her; and it was 
just such a stroke as he would delight in 
dealing. 

He had had the insolence to ask her 
to marry him, and it had been a part of 
the conspiracy plot that his help should 
be purchased by the promise of Enid for 
his wife. Maraboukh, it was true, had 
laughed that promise to scorn, and had 
spoken of Stephani as “carrion”; but 
that did not prove either that the wily 
Pasha did not intend to give her to him, 
or that, if he did not, Stephani might not 
have got wind of such intended treachery 
and have carried her off in spite of the 
Pasha. 

Stephani had indeed a rare knack of 
finding out secrets, and many a time he 
had surprised me by his inner knowledge 
of affairs; and if he had found out the 
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Pasha’s deceit, the prospect of thwarting 
him would give greater zest to the project 
of abducting Enid. 

These considerations made me pro- 
foundly uneasy, while they so hardened 
me against both men that I vowed they 
should pay with their lives for any 
treachery. I was satisfied that to one or 
other of them must I look for news of 
Enid ; but if Stephani was at the bottom 
of the trouble, I was sure he would lose 
not a second in putting as great a distance 
as possible between himself and his enemies 
in the capital. Thus the worst might 
happen before I could find him, whereas 
with Maraboukh I might be able to deal 
at once. 

I was so engaged with these thoughts 
that I paid little heed to the matters 
passing around me; but I saw that very 
vigorous measures were already on foot 
to clear the streets. The Zaptiehs were 
out in great force, driving the people to 
their houses ; and in the main thorough- 
fares we passed more than one body of 
troops, some drawn up on guard, others 
marching and counter-marching ; a great 
show of force, proving that the Vizir had 
made vigorous use of the short time since 
my interview with him to assert the strength 
of the Government and suppress the threat- 
ened tumult. 

When we neared Maraboukh’s house I 
called the captain of my escort to me and 
told him my wishes. He was to surround 
the house, stopping every means of egress, 
and with a dozen men was himself to enter 
with me ; and if there was any resistance, 
which I did not anticipate, he was to use 
any necessary force. No one was to leave 
the house, and every one entering was to be 
detained. Everything was to be done 
quietly, and no one was to be allowed to 
leave the hall and so carry news of our 
arrival to the Pasha. 

The measures were very quickly taken, 
and no difficulty was encountered in gaining 
admittance. The door stood open, indeed, 
and our men dashed in and, levelling their 
carbines at the heads of the affrighted 
servants, ordered silence on pain of death. 
They were then made to stand in a body 
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together, under the guard of a file of the 
troops; and taking four men with me up 
the broad staircase, I left them within call 
and went on alone into Maraboukh’s 
private room. 

I could form a pretty shrewd guess as to 
how matters stood with him. He was, in 
all probability, waiting for the news that 
the Sultan was in safe keeping, and having 
done his best and worst in sowing the 
seeds of the plot, he was now expecting 
the call to action which would be the sig- 
nal for gathering the harvest of power for 
himself and allies. 

I could thus interpret his look of expecta- 
tion which changed quickly to surprise and 
anger when I thrust open the great door 
and pushed my way in unceremoniously. 
He started from his chair, stared at me a 
moment, and then smiled sardonically ; 
and his first exclamation showed that no 
one had yet ventured to tell him of my 
escape. 

“You have missed your way, Mr. 
Ormesby. This is not your room,” he 
said, with cold sarcasm. 

“You are mistaken, Pasha. I ceased to 
be your guest some hours since, and many 
things have happened in the interval.” 

Doubt, anger, suspicion, fear, and hate 
of me all showed in the rapid, nervous 
shifting of his eyes; but he forced these 
emotions under with a smile and an im- 
patient wave of the hand as he sat down 
again to his table. 

““T am too occupied with weighty affairs 
to allow me to spare time to entertain even 
so distinguished a guest as yourself.” 

“You persist in that mistake ; I am no 
longer a prisoner.” I could not forego the 
satisfaction of tantalising him. 

“Shall I order my servants to you 
again?” he said impatiently. 

“You will do better to hear my news— 
for it is the news you are expecting.” 

“What do you mean,” he asked with a 
sneer. 

““ News—from the Golden Horn, Pasha,” 
I said very deliberately, watching closely 
the effect. But he merely. shrugged his 
shoulders, half contemptuously. 

“You are pleased to be mysterious, sir.” 
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“You will be good enough to address 
me by my title.” 

“Your title?” and he laughed disdain- 
fully. ‘“ And what is that, pray?” 

“IT am Ormesby Pasha; his Majesty 
the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, has done me 
the honour to confer that dignity upon 
me for having helped to save his life 
to-night on the Golden Horn.” 

He fought hard, but in vain, to let no 
sign of his feelings escape, and to keep 
up the masking, mocking smile. But the 
effort was beyond even his strength of 
will. His eyes fell, and he sat staring 
down at his desk, his hands clenching 
tightly the arms of his chair. Gradually 
the colour of his face changed from sallow 
swarth to pallor, from pallor to ashy grey- 
ness, and his breath came labouring 
through his broad, dilated nostrils. He 
made two or three motions of swallowing, 
his lips dry and parched and livid. A 
fearsome change in such a master of self- 
restraint —-a change which showed he 
recognised my words, if true, to carry a 
sentence of death, and worse than death—- 
disgrace, discovery and ruin. 

When, at length, he forced himself to 
look up, his face was drawn and haggard, 
as though in that brief minute he had 
lived ten years of agony; and, when he 
spoke, his tone was deep and his voice 
thick with the husk of mental suffering. 

“Why do you come to tell me this?” 

* Out of no feeling of friendliness, as you 
will understand ; but because you are now 
in my power instead of my being in yours. 
Your house is surrounded by the men of 
his Majesty's Household Troops ; your 
servants are in their custody, and in the 
corridor there, within call, are stationed 
men who, at a word from me, will carry 
you to prison to await that punishment 
which you and I know is well merited.” 

“This is not true,” he said, with an 
effort to rally. 

“Test it. Try to summon your ser- 
vants ; nay, go and see for yourself.” 

He took me at my word, and sounded 
the bell on his table loudly, and we waited 
in silence for the result. When no one 
came he rang again, more vigorously ; 
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and, at that, the four soldiers I had 
stationed outside came hurrying in, think- 
ing it was my summons. 

“Did your Excellency call us?” one 
asked me. 

“No; remain at your posts,” I answered, 
and they withdrew. 

“You are satisfied now, perhaps?” I 
said, and the expression of his face was 
ample answer, without his mumbled, 
scarcely audible, words of assent. 

Then a long silence followed, lasting 
some minutes, during which he sat as still 
as a statue, reviewing, as I judged, all the 
shattered threads of the web he had woven 
so patiently and laboriously, trying to see 
if any one of them had yet strength left in 
it to help him; and face to face with the 
result to him of all that grim, tangled 
wreckage of failure. Presently, a thought 
seemed stirring, and he looked up and 
asked: 

“Why do you not give that order you 
spoke of—for my arrest?” And I seemed 


to detect a faint gleam of hope in his tone. 


*T am here on my personal affairs, more 
than as his Majesty’s representative. To 
him you will have to answer for your crimes 
against him; to me for the wrongs you 
have done me.” 

He listened intently, as though testing 
every syllable in the crucible of hope. He 
was now shaking off fast. the effect of my 
former words ; or it may be that, with the 
ready fatalism of the East, he had already 
resigned himself to the inevitable. What- 
ever the cause, he began to speak with 
more of his customary phlegm, and to 
think with his subtle cunning. And, cer- 
tainly, I did not make even a good guess 
at his intention. 

“Do you think you are treating me 
fairly?” he asked. “Your life was in my 
hands only a few houts back; did I take 
it?” 

“What you meant to do, I don’t pretend 
to know.” 

“Ts that a fair answer? I could have 
taken your life, and not a soul in all Turkey 
would have known; but I did not. On 
the contrary, when my servants merely 
molested you, I punished them severely. 
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I left you all but free, believing and hoping 
you would take the high position I offered 
you; and, now, because I showed myself 
a weak and generous enemy, you do this. 
Well, you have won and I have lost—do as : 
you will.” 

“‘ Your weakness and generosity consisted 
in an attempt to brib: me to betray my 
friend Grant, and when I refused, you 
imprisoned me while you hurried your 
schemes on and stole that friend’s sister.” 
He started, and shot a glance as I said 
this, as cunning as a ferret’s. 

“So that is your personal wrong,” he 
said slowly. ‘That is the scent that draws 
you first to me. She will make a good 
wife—whoever her husband, if husband at 
all there be.” 

I bit my lip and drew my breath quickly 
in my rage, and he seemed to revel in the 
pain he knew he had caused me. 

“T have come to you for news of her,” 
I said bluntly. 

“ Of course ; I might have known that.” 
He leant back in his chair and looked at 
me as if in curious speculation, pursing up 
his lips and drawing down his heavy brows. 
“When I look at your Excellency,” he 
said, still slowly, with sardonic, insolent 
contempt in tone, look, and manner, “ and 
listen to your Excellency’s words, and per- 
ceive the depth, breadth, and vastness of 
your Excellency’s mind, I am ashamed and 
humiliated. To think that I should have 
to suffer the torturing degradation of being 
outwitted by a thing like you.” 

I only laughed, however. His opinion 
of me was a matter of supreme indifference. 

‘“*T daresay you do feel it,” I said, lightly. 
My laugh and tone irritated him, and he 
thrust his knife in again, and turned it in 
the former wound. 

“And so you love this American girl, 
and do not like to think of her in the arms 
of another man? Yet she may grow to 
love him, for women are women and he is 
at least a man!” 

“You intend, then, to say nothing?” 
I answered, sternly. ‘You know where 
Miss Grant is ?” 

*“*T know where the lady is who was Miss 
Grant.” Certainly he knew how to wound. 
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“ And refuse to say? 
I have no time to waste. 
you refuse at your peril.” 

“Peril of what?” He looked up from 
under his brows, and again I noticed the 
expression, as of hope, which had puzzled 
me before. 

“Of instant arrest.” 

* And if I do not refuse?” 

“Tf you give me the information which 
leads me to find Miss Grant, and if no 
harm has come to her ; and if, further, you 
put into my hands the Greek, Haidée 
Patras, then, so far as I am concerned, you 
can go your way.” 

“ Haidée Patras! So, then, your Excel- 
lency is not a Pasha for nothing.” 

“You can cease these gibes ; they only 
exhaust my patience.” 

“‘So far as you are concerned,” he said, 
echoing my words, meditatively. “What 
does that mean ?” 

“It means that if they are both here, as 
I believe, and you replace them in my care, 
I will withdraw the troops from your house, 


Come, answer; 
I warn you that 


and the road will be open to you to fly.” 
Again he listened with acutely strained 
intentness, and I thought a shade of dis- 
appointment crossed his face. 

“But if they are not here?” 


“Ts either here?” I could not keep my 
anxiety out of my voice, and, seeing it, he 
dallied with the question. 

“ But if they are not here?” he repeated. 

“Tf you tell me they are not, I will have 
your hareem searched for them.” 

“Dog of an infidel, you dare not!” he 
cried, his rage bursting suddenly, like a 
thunderbolt. ‘You dare not, and you 
know it. You know the law, that no man, 
not even the truest son of Islam, dare cross 
the threshold of the hareem, save only the 
master of it. Seek to break that law, if 
you dare, and the very soldiers who give 
you the power to insult me in this threat to 
defy our Prophet’s law would be the first 
to strike you down.” 

“Then it is as I thought; they are here.” 

“You lie, dog of a Giaour,” he ex- 
claimed with passionate and uncontrollable 
vehemence, and glared at me, shaken by 
the torrent of his rage. 
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The insult stung like a whip-lash across 
the face, but I thrust back the impulse of 
passion to end the interview there and 
then by handing him over to the soldiers. 

“We will see,” I answered, as calmly as 
I could force myself to speak. “I did not 
say I should disregard’ the law I know well 
enough ; but that I will have the hareem 
searched, if necessary. I will have the 
truth.” 

He was quick to see the mistake of his 
outburst. 

“TI spoke in haste, your Excellency, and 
I recall the words,” he said. 

Paying no heed, I opened the door, and 
told one of the soldiers to call the Captain 
to me. 

“You will repent giving me to them,” he 
said quickly and anxiously. 

“T have not done with you yet,” I 
replied ; and when Hassim Bey came, I 
told him that I believed Enid and Haidée 
were concealed in the hareem, and that I 
must know for certain whether this was so. 
He objected that no man might enter, and 
then, reading to him the terms of the 
Sultan’s authority, which made the deepest 
impression on him, I ordered him to find 
either the chief eunuch, or any important 
servant of the hareem, and elicit the truth 
by any means—the torture, if necessary ; 
but to get the truth at any cost. 

I said this intentionally in the Pasha’s 
hearing, and the Captain was leaving the 
room to execute the order, when Maraboukh 
himself interposed, as I had hoped he 
would. 

“T must be spared this indignity,” he 
said. “The Greek is there, but not the 
American.” 

“Send for her,” I said curtly, and 
stopped the Captain, by whom he sent 
the necessary instructions to a servant he 
named. 

I was glad to have wrung something 
from him, and was only afraid that he 
had spoken no more than the truth, and 
I waited impatiently for Haidée’s coming. 

“Tf the American were here, I would 
restore her to you,” said Maraboukh. 
“But she is not here; I swear that by 
the tomb of my fathers!” 
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I made no reply, but as soon as Haidée 
was brought in—looking ill, haggard and 
broken, and so troubled—I drew her 
aside and asked her in English for news 
ot Enid. 

“IT know nothing of her, Mr. Ormesby, 
except that she is not here. Of that I 
am certain. Have you come to take me 
away? For God’s sake, do so. My 
anxiety is killing me.” 

“Yes, you can leave here with me”; 
and giving her into the care of Hassim 
Bey, I sent her down to the carriage, 
and turned again to Maraboukh. 

“* Now, do you still refuse to tell me any- 
thing? I shall not ask again,” I added 
threateningly. 

“Tf I tell you all I know?” 

“You shall be set free when she is safe 
in our hands.” 

“ And until then?” 

“You will remain here and your house 
will be guarded.” 

“ How will that be better than instant 
arrest ?” 


“That is your concern.” 

For a moment he thought, with concen- 
trated intentness, and then appeared to 
take his decision. 

“T will tell you,” he said, his eyes on 
mine, and a diabolical look of malice in 


them. “She is the wife, or the mistress, 
of the carrion spy Stephani. He has 
taken her to his hills, and by this 
time——” 

“‘ Stop,” I cried. 

“ He loves her, and she is in his arms, 
now, at this very moment, may be.” 

“Tt is false, and you know it,” I cried 
hotly, my blood on fire. 

“Tt is true; I have the proofs here. She 
loves him, too; that is the thought for you. 
She went willingly, eagerly, joyously, to be 
his.” 

“Do you hear me ? 
with rage at his words. 

“His, for she loves him.” He laughed 
sneeringly. “She loves him; that is the 
sweet thought for you. Enjoy it, for, by 
Allah, it is your last thought on earth,” and, 
before I divined his purpose, he drew a 
revolver from the drawer which he had 


Stop!” I said, mad 
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opened to get the “ proofs,” and fired point- 
blank at me. 

Only his mad rage saved my life. His 
hand trembled so violently, in his paroxysm 
of passion, that, by the mercy of Providence, 
the bullet whistled harmlessly past my head, 
and, at the report, the soldiers came rush- 
ing in. 

“She loves him!” he cried, with a last 
smile of vindictive rage, and, as the men 
rushed to seize him, he put the muzzle of 
the pistol to his own head and, with his 
eyes on me and the evil smile still on his 
sallow face, he pulled the trigger and fell 
back in his chair dead. 

He had failed, almost by a miracle, in 
taking my life, but he had beaten me, none 
the less, for he had cheated me of the 
knowledge which was as much to me as life 
itself, and had carried his secret with him 
across the grim frontier of the land of 
eternal silence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HAIDEE’S STORY 


HAT Maraboukh Pasha should have 
taken his life rather than face the 
consequences of the failure of his con- 
spiracy was consistent with the Ottoman 
character in all respects save in the man- 
ner of taking it; while the attempt to 
kill me at the same moment was just the 
blazing up of a fierce desire for revenge 
upon the man whom he regarded as the 
chief agent in his defeat. When I thought 
over the strange interview, it appeared 
probable that he had been testing me in 
search of a chance of escape. All the 
time he must have had the thought of 
self-destruction in his mind, but had not 
finally resolved upon it until he had seen 
that the chance of flight was hopelessly 
barred. 

I recalled the eagerness with which he 
had put his question as to what would be 
his position if he could not place Enid 
in my hands at once; and my reply that 
he would have to remain under guard 
until she was safe had shot the last bolt 
on the gate of his hope. 

I had not meant it. Enid’s welfare was 





As the men rushed to seize him he put the muzzle of the pistol to his own head, 
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infinitely more to me than Maraboukh’s 
punishment; and had I at the time rea- 
lised the full significance to him of my 
words, I would have answered differently. 
I would gladly enough have taken steps to 
keep him safe so long as he could be of 
help in my search. But-the passion into 
which his words and taunts had goaded 
me had clouded my judgment, with this 
fatal result. 

However, the thing was done; and it 
Yemained for me to consider what steps to 
take next. I despatched messengers at 
once for a doctor and for the chief Zaptieh 
of the district, and while they were coming 
I made a quick examination of such of the 
Pasha’s private papers as I could lay hands 
on, in the hope of finding some clue to 
Enid’s place of concealment. But I found 
nothing ; and when I had explained matters 
to the police and had ordered them in the 
name of the Sultan to seal up everything 
and take charge of the house, I went down 
to the carriage and drove with Haidée to 
the White House. 


I was bitterly disappointed and sore de- 


pressed. I had built such hopes upon 
dragging the truth out of Maraboukh that 
the failure had correspondingly disheartened 
me; and when I began to realise that the 
failure was in fact due largely to my own 
short-sightedness in not promising -him 
safety, my self-reproach added poisoned 
barbs to my unavailing grief. 

There was, of course, the still more dis- 
turbing possibility to be faced that he had 
told me the truth, and that Enid had 
indeed been carried away by Stephani; 
and the dead man’s words recurred to 
me to rack me with enough pain to have 
satisfied even his vicious malignity. 

But from this purgatory Haidée was 
able to release me. Beyond telling her 
that Maraboukh had shot himself and 
was dead, I did not speak to her during 
the drive to the White House. When we 
arrived there I gave orders for food to be 
prepared at once for the soldiers, and 
distributed among them a sum of money 
equivalent to a full day’s pay. The Cap- 
tain I took into the house, and, after 
giving him a liberal present, I said I 
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would tell him later on my wishes in regard 
to the troops ; and that in the meanwhile 
they were to remain at the White House. 

Haidée had in the meantime changed 
her dress, and now came to me, at my 
request, in my own room. 

“What are your orders for me?” she 
asked. 

“T have no orders for you, mademoi- 
selle; I am not your gaoler. You are 
free to go where you will,” I answered. 

“Where is Mr. Grant?” 

“Dying, at The Home. Your desertion 
has helped to kill him.” I spoke sternly, 
harshly even, but I regretted the words 
when I saw their effect. She closed her 
eyes as if in agony and, reeling, fell into 
a chair. 

“‘ Mother of God, what a punishment is 
mine!” she moaned; and after a long pause 
she looked up and asked pleadingly: “And 
would you still keep me from him?” 

“On the contrary, one of my chief 
objects is that you should: go to him.” 

“Come, then,” she cried, jumping to 
her feet instantly. ‘Let us start. I for- 
give all your former harshness for those 
sweet words. Let us go—let us go,” she 
said impetuously; and when I did not 
rise at once, she added: “God! are you 
a man of stone, that you cannot see my 
heart is burning to be with him?” 

“T have still another object—to find 
Miss Grant.” 

“Tet us go, Mr. Ormesby, and I will 
tell all I know.” 

As it was desirable for several reasons 
that I should go to The Home with her, 
and as it would not occupy much more 
time to do that than to listen to what she 
might have to say and to write in Turkish a 
long report to the Sultan of all my doings, 
I resolved to cross at once and take her. 

“You will hate me more than ever, 
Mr. Ormesby, when you know all,” she 
said; “but I will tell you. It was I who 
helped to put Miss Grant in the Pasha’s 
hands.” She paused as if expecting some 
outburst from me, but I made no reply ; 
I would not trust myself to speak. 

“Tt was your fault and hers,” she con- 
tinued. ‘She made me hate her: she and 












you were my enemies; she maddened me 
with her accusation of poison; together 
you humiliated and shamed me ; and when 
my chance came I took it, as any woman 
would have taken it who loved as I loved 
and hated as I had been made to hate.” 

“Your motives are nothing to me,” I 
said bluntly when she paused again ; “tell 
me what happened.” 

“You had kept me from the man I 
loved, and I vowed I would not endure it. 
I could not; it was killing me. Then I 
heard you had left the house, and that 
Miss Grant had taken her brother away 
also. I was alone and helpless, and then 
I saw my way to get to him again, as I 
thought ; oh, holy God, as I thought!” 
she cried distractedly. “I sent word to 
Maraboukh, and with a lying message I 
lured Miss Grant back from the island, 
and, together with that devil incarnate—for 
he was a devil—we laid the trap for her.” 

“Be as brief as you can.” 

“You had taken Mr. Grant from the 
house, and I was desperate. What was 
I to do? You had baffled me, cheated 
me, scorned me, and lied about me 
treacherously ; what was I to do? What 
could I do but separate the sister from 
the brother, if I was ever to return to 
him? And so I did it; it was easy 
enough. I myself wrote to Miss Grant, 
and reading her by my own suffering 
heart, I knew what to write. I told her 
that you had been brought back to the 
White House sorely wounded and at the 
point of death, and that you had asked 
for her; and that, if she came at once, 
she might find you still alive. I sent the 
message in one of the boats ; and knowing 
she would come in hot haste, we had a 
carriage at the landing-stage in the dusk 
waiting for her, and I was there. Without 
a thought of the truth she entered it, and 
we drove at once—-where you found me— 
to the Pasha’s.” 

“Then she is there ?” 
“No. She was taken away the same 


night ; where, I know not.” 

‘And you remained there?” 

“Yes, caught in another mesh of that 
I was trapped, even in 
New Series. 


devil-spider’s web. 
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trapping her ; and no threats or curses or 
tears or prayers could move him to set me 
free. I had done his work, he said, and was 
safe only in his care. He lied to me— 
when was he not ever ready with a lie?— 
that my part in the conspiracy was known ; 
that the Palace spies were searching for me; 
that my life was in danger, and that I must 
stay. Oh, God! if you knew the torturing 
anguish of those following hours to me, you 
would see what punishment has been mine.” 

My hate of her was turned to loathing as 
I heard the story of her treachery, and save 
that the dying man, to whom I was taking 
her, lay filling the lingering remnant of his 
hours with longing for a sight of her, I 
could almost have found it in me to throw 
her with my own hands into the dark 
waters through which we raced. 

“ And what of that scoundrel Stephani ? 
What was his part in this?” I asked, after 
some minutes of silence. 

“Stephani! What of him?” 

“The Pasha told me he had taken Miss 
Grant away.” 

“A lie, of course—what else should it 
be from Maraboukh? Stephani is rotting 
in gaol. He found out he was to be fooled; 
and when he stormed and threatened things, 
he was dealt with. Like the rest of us, he 
was but Maraboukh’s tool; and when the 
edge of his use was blunted, again, like the 
rest of us, he was thrown aside.” 

“Where, then, is Miss Grant ? ” 

“T know little more than yourself. 
Stephani may know; it is probable ; for it 
would be like Maraboukh to refine his tor- 
ture by telling him at the very moment 
when hurling him into prison.” 

“Do you know that she was promised to 
Stephani ? ” 

“T know—to him amongst others. It 
cost Maraboukh nothing to promise what 
he knew could never be performed.” 

“You mean he knew it would never be 
in his power to do as he said ?” 

“That he would never have been mad 
enough, had his plot not miscarried, and 
his Government been ever so strong, to 
risk a quarrel with another Power for such 
a cause.” 

“Then where is she ?” 
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“T repeat I have no more knowledge 
than you can have. If he has not lost his 
reason, driven to risk a great 
hazard by some desperate pass—when he 
would do anything — you will find her 
safely guarded somewhere.” 


or been 


“Then why was he a party to getting 
her away from us?” 

“Because I insisted, and probably be- 
rause he wished to make it appear to 
vthers that he was in a position to pay the 
promised price for their help. Remember 
that your visit to him and the knowledge 
you got from him caused him to hurry 
forward his plans before they were fully 
matured.” 

“To whom else was she promised?” I 
asked, after a pause of thought, rendered a 
shade less hopeless by her words. 

“T know of one only, Abdullah Bey—a 
desperate and influential man, on whose 
help much reliance was placed.” 

I questioned her closely concerning this 
man, and determined that when we reached 
the island I would despatch Stuart at once 
with peremptory instructions to the troop 
captain, Hassim Bey, to take soldiers and 
arrest Abdullah and search his house. 

I was so enraged against the Greek for 
the part she had taken in the infamous 
project of getting Enid away from us that, 
save for the purpose of getting from her 
any information she might have about the 
matter, I could not bring myself to speak 
to her. Even to stay in her presence 
seemed an insult to the woman I loved 
and had lost through her wily treachery ; 
and so soon as I had finished my questions 
I went forward to smoke and think. 

She had given me a fresh view of Mara- 
boukh’s actions, and a very probable one. 
He knew too well the trouble and hubbub 
which would be caused by kidnapping an 
American citizen, to make a serious attempt 
of the kind. That she-devil of a Greek had 
probably forced him to appear to do it : she 
had owned to having “insisted ” ; and I had 
little doubt that the pressure she had used 
had been some kind of threat to disclose 
his plans. He had seemed to yield, in 
order to quiet her, and had promptly re- 
taliated by shutting her up in his own house. 
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It was by no means unlikely, too, that 
the Greek might be right in her further 
surmise that, as he had promised to give 
Enid to Stephani and others—a promise 
impossible of actual performance—-he had 
wished to carry the plan far enough to 
convince them that he could make his 
promise good when the time came. 

But there remained the disquieting pro- 
bability that, when the crisis of the plot had 
to be hurried forward, his hand might have 
been forced, and that what he had intended 
to play at doing he might have been com- 
pelled to do in earnest. At that moment 
of crisis he was desperate enough to dare 
anything. In such a case, there could be 
no doubt that Enid, wherever she might be, 
must be in grievous peril; and the thought 
was maddening. 

The more I pondered the problem, the 
clearer became the necessity to find 
Stephani and ascertain what he knew ; and 
I resolved to return on this errand the 
instant I had done what had to be done at 
The Home. 

My first question on landing was for news 
of Grant, and I learnt that there was little 
or no change in his condition. I took the 
Greek into the house, and was hurrying off 
to prepare my dear friend for her visit 
when she stopped me. 

““Mr. Ormesby, I know you despise and 
detest me for what I have done, but I wish 
you to know I am bitterly sorry.” 

“You have abundant cause for it, 
mademoiselle,” I said coldly. 

‘Wait, please. I must ask you a question. 
Shall you tell Mr. Grant what I have done?” 

“Tf I do not, it will be out of no con- 
sideration for you. My poor friend has not 
many days to live, perhaps not many hours, 
and it may save him much pain to keep his 
faith in you unbroken.” 

“Oh, how hard and cruel you are,” she 
cried, wringing her hands. 

“You will have to be prepared with some 
story of the reasons for your absence. At 
present he believes that your absence is 
due largely to me, and that I drove you, 
through despair, to leave him.” 

“T will undeceive him; I will, indeed. I 
will say anything you wish—anything.” 





“ You have kept me from the man I loved ; it was killing me.” 
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“T have no wishes in regard to you.” 

“But what shall I say to him?” 

“Just what you please. You have shown 
no lack of ingenuity hitherto. You have 
now to think of only one thing—-that my 
dear friend is dying, and that his last hours 
shall be made as peaceful as can be.” 

With that I hurried away to Grant’s 
bedside. 

He was lying so still that they thought 
but the moment I ap- 
proached the bed he opened his eyes 
and, seeing me, smiled and made a faint 
movement of the hand, as if to greet 
me. I pressed it warmly. 

“You have been a long time, Mervyn. 
Have you brought any news?” and his 
large eyes brightened with a gleam of 
expectation. 

“Yes,” I answered, nodding my head. 
“And better than news, Mademoiselle 


he was asleep ; 


Patras is here.” 

“Thank God for that!” he answered, 
much less feebly, while a touch of colour 
crept into his almost wax-white cheeks. 


“And thank you, Mervyn.” And he began 
to look about, as if in search for her. 

“ She will be here in a moment or two,” 

said, in answer to the look. 

“ And Enid? What of her?” 

“She will be here later,” I replied 
equivocally; and his thoughts being en- 
grossed by the prospect of seeing Haidée 
again, the answer appeared to satisfy him. 

I could do, or say, no more. His very 
soul was hungry for the presence of the 
woman he loved. 

“TJ will fetch her, Cyrus, and then I am 
going. back to—to Enid.” 

‘Best so, Mervyn. 
happy in your love. 
life has to offer.” 

I crept away from the bedside, intensely 
saddened by his death-like looks, and mar- 
velling at his words. Here was a man, 
strong, far above his fellows in all that 
makes men men, who, all his life, until the 
last few weeks, had never looked on a 
woman with the eye of favour, so changed 
by his love that, of all the great possessions 


You two will be 
It is the best thing 
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he had won, that love was the one thought 
of his dying hour. 

I took the Greek upstairs, telling her 
only that I had said nothing to lead Grant 
to believe that Enid was in any danger, 
and being all unwilling to witness their 
meeting, I called Dr. Arbuthnot from the 
room and let her enter aione. 

“Is there any hope at all, doctor?” I 
said, when we were alone. 

““None whatever now, Mr. Ormesby.” 

“Yet he lingers.” 

“And may linger for some days, or die 
at any moment.” 

“And what is the cause?” 

“Poison; and yet not poison as you 
and I understand it. You have heard of 
the Turk’s fatal cup of coffee?” 

“Poisoned, yes.” 

“Tt is more devilish than poison. These 
Easterns can be devils at need. The cup 
of coffee that I mean is that which is _pre- 
pared with real Eastern refinement, and 
the cup is partly filled with either crushed 
glass or finely chopped hair. It was glass in 
this case, and we have found traces of it.” 

“How damnable!” I exclaimed. 

“The object is to kill, and yet leave no 
trace of the poison. You can see what 
must happen. The organs are inflamed, 
and ultimately perforated. Dr. Eberhardt 
discovered it; and it explains what before 
seemed inexplicable. It was administered 
some time before he took that dose of 
poison; and although that was thrown off 
by the prompt measures we were able to 
take, a relapse was all but inevitable. In 
so strong a man there was just a chance 
that complete rest and treatment might 
save life; but that chance he destroyed 
utterly when he insisted upon getting up 
and going for that night expedition. The 
exertion and exposure sealed his fate. 

“Does he know there is no hope?” - 

“ He knew it before he went out-* We 
told him, not that there was a risk of.déath 
in going, but a certainty.” oe 

“By Heaven, what a man! ‘And what 
devilment!” I cried, aghast at this reve- 
lation of subtle infamy. 


(To be continued.) 












OVERNMENT offices, as well as the 
G class of men who occupy them, 
have changed very much in the last forty 
years. In the ‘sixties the buildings were 
mostly old tumble-down shanties, house 
added to house as occasion required, as in 
the case of the old War Office, which still 
exists, a monument both within and with- 
out of what a Government office should not 
be. As regards the occupants, or “ place- 
holders,” as they were then called—although, 
par parenthése, the word seems of recent 
years to have dropped out almost entirely— 
these were appointed by nomination at the 
hands of the Minister at the time-being in 
office, either with or without examination. 
Now, such nomination is no longer possible, 
except to the Foreign Office and to such 
places as are dignified by the name of 
“ staff appointments ”—#.e., places of £800 
a year or over; consequently, the person 
of “real” merit—that is to say, the person 
who has interest—comes in at the top, not 
the bottom, and the interest is in most 
cases now, not family interest as of old, 
but rather the back-stair interest of the 
political wire-puller, called 
‘party ” interest. 

In the old nomination days, most of 
the men appointed were gentlemen, and 
honestly tried to do to the best of their 
ability—sometimes limited—the work for 
which they took the pay, well knowing that 
the work had got to be done, and regarding 
it as ungentlemanly to take the pay and to 
leave others to do the work for which they 
took that pay. There were, of course, 


commonly 


exceptions, and I call to mind now one 
young scion of a great house whose chief 
claim to an appointment consisted (in the 
eyes, at least, of his noble father) in the fact 
that he had played with when young, and 
taken intelligent interest in, a mechanical 
loy-railway, and who got an appointment 
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By AN OLD “PLACE-HOLDER” 


on that ground to a Department which was 
taking a hand in the establishment of rail- 
ways in one of our great dependencies. At 
that time the members of the Civil Service 
were paid quarterly, and after a few months 
the “scion ” in question left matters entirely 
in the hands of “assistant” clerks, and 
favoured us with his presence merely on 
quarter-day to receive his salary: and this 
he continued to do until his merits were 
suitably rewarded by his nomination to a 
Colonial Governorship. His son not long 
ago wrote his life, and very interesting 
reading it was to those who knew. 

But the nomination system in vogue in 
the old days did not, on the whole, produce 
bad men. Most of them were gentlemen, 
and knew and acted upon the fundamental 
principle which is the essence of the whole 
British Civil Service, and which Macaulay 
assures us was not unknown to the Romans 
‘in the great days of old,” when 

“None were for party 
And all were for the State.” 
Most members of the Service had had a 
Public School and University education, and 
if not brilliant like the present generation, 
still knew their duty and did it to the best 
of their ability. In some the ability was 
perhaps small. One dear old gentleman— 
we will call him Mr. Hebron, to make cer- 
tain of him—was constantly annoyed by a 
too energetic Under-Secretary of State, who 
put remarks affecting him injuriously on 
the various Minute papers with which poor 
Hebron had had to deal, such as “ This 
is some of Mr. Hebron’s handiwork !!!” 
“Mr. Hebron again—no notice need be 
taken!” Stung at last to the quick by 
these and similar contemptuous remarks, 
Mr. Hebron demanded an interview with 
his official tormentor. He came out from 
that interview with a beaming countenance, 
and informed us with evident satisfaction 
aI3 
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that Sit Henry Harland, the Under-Scc- 
retary m question, had been most kind, 
and had informed him that “ he respected 
him as a man, and had nothing to say 
against his character as a gentleman,” and 
that all he had against him was his 
“general incompetence” ! ! 

Sir Henry himself had worked his way 
up to his official position from a junior 
clerkship, to which he had been nominated 
when a distinguished young graduate at 
Oxford. On the occasion of his appoint- 
ment, the other young Dons of his time at 
Oxford gave him a complimentary dinner, 
to which, having himself no sense of 
humour, he often referred. One of his 
most intimate friends, the story runs, in 
proposing his health on that memorable 
occasion, said he must congratulate the 
Government on having annexed his friend 
Harland’s services; he added that he, 


personally, felt sure that in the near future 
there would be few questions affecting the 
well-being of the nation with regard to 
which Harland’s advice would not be asked, 


and zone on which it would not be offered ! 
Certainly, if tradition spoke truly, Harland, 
when a junior, took this quite seriously, 
and did his best to act up to the dictum. 
He had his reward, not only in becoming 
Sir Henry, with many letters after his name, 
but also in sitting on many of his fellow 
creatures—including Mr. Hebron. 

For Mr. Hebron was not the only one 
of her Majesty’s servants that Sir Henry 
duly “sat upon.” “Joke not with your 
superiors, lest they turn and rend you,” 
says the old Eastern proverb; and par- 
ticularly joke not with one of Sir Henry’s 
class, for he will rend you badly. Mr. 
Howard Harcourt seemed to be totally 
unaware of this, and so his end was—as 
the Indian Baboo very wittily remarked— 
pieces ; but no other end could be expected 
perhaps, for was he not called “Mad” Har- 
court, on account of his daily proceedings ? 
Mad Harcourt was one day, unfortunately 
for him, in charge of some work, owing to 
the absence of his official superior, and in 
the course.of that work he was required to 
give some information to an influential 
M.P., a supporter of the then Government. 
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He gave it, and the M.P. used it, and in 
“the recess” gave his constituents the 
benefit of it, in the course of an address on 
“things” with which he favoured them. 
The Opposition papers pitched on this, and 
controverted his “ facts,” and made hay of 
them; and the papers on his own side, after 
a few feeble efforts to support him, threw 
him over, and joined in with the others in 
making a meal ofhim. Mad with rage, he 
came to town, and had an interview with 
Sir Henry Harland on the question of the 
above, so-called, facts. These, he remarked, 
though given to him by a gentleman in 
Sir Henry’s department, were not facts, and 
in fact far from it. ‘ Dear, dear,” said Sir 
Henry, looking at the paper which the other 
handed him, “ they are, indeed, very far from 
it; this paper you havehanded me, Mr. Howe, 
is, I see, in the writing of Mr. Harcourt.” 
He rang the bell, and when the messenger 
appeared, he said: “ Send here at once Mr. 
Harcourt.” Mr. Harcourt duly appeared, 
and was confronted, and confounded. 
“Henceforth,” said Sir Henry, in his 
sternest voice, “I absolutely forbid you, Mr. 
Harcourt, to give any information to any- 
body whatsoever. Anybody asking for such 
information you will take to your superior 
officers. You understand? Now, go.” 
Unluckily for him, some few weeks after, 
Mr. Harcourt was passing along one of 
the lengthy corridors in proximity to Sir 
Henry’s palatial apartment, when a stranger 
asked him “the way out.” Mad Harcourt 
felt madder at the moment than usual. 
“Will you come this way, sir?” he said very 
politely, ushering him into Sir Henry’s 
room, where he announced him as “a 
stranger, sir, who wants some information.” 
“Will you take a seat, sir?” said Sir Henry in 
his courtly way ; “and now, what can I do for 
you?” “Well, sir,” said the other, “I don’t 
know that you can do much ; I asked this 
young gentleman to point me the way out, 
and he brought me in here.” There were 
bows, excuses, smiles—some bitter, others 
not so bitter—and the stranger retired— 
and so also did Mad Harcourt, at the 
next “re-organisation” of the Department ; 
and during thirty long years—in fact till the 
day of his death—he had ample leisure to 
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meditate on the inadvisability of joking 
with his superiors. 

Sir Henry Harland, according to his 
own account, had himself when a junior 
suffered much at the hands of his official 
superiors, owing to their lamentable 
want of what he termed “nous.” Parti- 
cularly bitter were his feelings against 
the immediate predecessor under whom he 
had had, as he expressed it, the dire mis- 
fortune to serve. This gentleman, dear 
old Sir Haden Hawke as he was called 
throughout the Service, was entirely lacking 
in education ; but he made up for what he 
lacked in education by his charming 
manners. He had been brought up at 
home in the schoolroom with his sisters the 
Misses Hawke—all beauties, and all, like 
him (except for superficial accomplishments) 
supremely ignorant—“the lovely birds of 
prey,” as they were called by the ladies in 
the forties, for it was commonly said, in 
those days, that a Hawke made a 
mésalliance if she condescended to become 
anything less than a Countess. Most of 


“the lovely birds of prey” had accordingly 


mated either with earls who dated from 
early years, or with others still higher in the 
Red-book, and it followed that Sir Haden 
was welcome in many a ducal drawing- 
room, where men of Sir Henry’s type never 
could hope to enter. Sir Haden was all the 
more welcome because he had acquired 
from his sisters many feminine accomplish- 
ments; he could sing and play the piano 
really well, and it was even said he could 
sew. But, like many other ladies, he never 
learnt that accomplishment which they so 
often despise, viz., spelling, and there was in 
the Department a typical story of him in his 
younger days, when he had been given a 
précis of along document to draw up. This 
document was in the form of a “ petition” 
to Government, and it set out in a rather 
prolix way the advantages of ice as an 
article for use in hospitals, as well as for 
the preservation of food and stores ; also it 
went on to propose that the British Govern- 
ment should in time of peace utilise the 
cruisers, and other vessels of the Royal 
Navy, to bring ice from a lake which the 
petitioners owned in Norway, to this 
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country, with the object of its being used 
in hospitals, and for the preservation of 
stores. There was, of course, a proviso that 
the petitioners should be paid a good 
round sum per ton for the ice taken. 
Young Hawke—he was very young in the 
forties—did his frécis, and handed it into 
his Chief, who after examining it, sent for 
him, and said: “* Mr. Hawke, this is a very 
good précis, I think ; you have done it well, 
not mixing any of the points—but I am 
afraid it cannot go forward to the Cabinet 
for their consideration as it now stands, for 
I see you have spelt ice, all through, ‘ ise.’” 
“Oh!” replied Hawke, with his pleasant, 
genial smile, “I daresay if you look for 
them you'll find lots of “te things like 
that !” 

Sir Haden Hawke, as may be conjectured 
from the foregoing, “used no tongue but 
his own”; anything written in a foreign 
language was to him as a sealed book. He 
was constantly troubled by this fact, and, 
finally, he determined to have a junior 
appointed who should supply the deficiency 
—at least, as regards French. <A young 
Channel Islander was recommended to 
him strongly, as being a man _ who 
knew French nearly as well as he did 
English. Him Sir Haden deputed a chief 
clerk, in whom he had every confidence, 
and who assured him he was a bit of a dab 
at the language, to examine. The mo- 
mentous day of examination arrived. Now 
Huniman, the chief clerk in question, was 
a painstaking, laborious man, indefatigable 
at his work, but limited in his ability. He 
had in his leisure moments taught himself 
French, and though he had never been 
abroad, except, as he himself said, “in 
Ireland,” he was perfectly convinced that 
he knew French both grammatically and 
fluently. The examination having com- 
menced, the victim was given a recently- 
arrived French newspaper and told to read 
it paragraph by paragraph, and translate as 
he went on. Huniman sat back in his 
chair, joined the tips of his fingers over his 
ample corporation, and looking up at the 
céiling, half closed his eyes. The victim 
read, and almost immediately came 
across the simple sentence, “Le plus tot 
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possible,” which he pronounced in his best 
French manner. ‘“ Pardon me,” said the 
chief clerk quietly, “‘lee”—he pronounced 
the word in the same way that club waiters 
usually pronounce the “le” in such names as 
Le Marchant, Le Breton, etc.—“‘ ‘plus,’ well, 
‘plus,’ certainly, a well-known Latin word 
equivalent to the mathematical sign + ; 
‘tot,’ quite simple, too, as, for instance, 
a tot of rum, or, indeed of anything else; 
there is absolutely no reason to bring ‘toe’ 
into the question; it has nothing to do with 
tocs. The French are not a foolish nation, 
young man, as you seem to imagine, and 
they would not bring a stupid word like 
that into a matter when it has nothing to 
do with it. As regards ‘possible,’ well, that 
is the same as in English, of course, it is 
quite simple and straightforward.” The 
Channel Islander had not learnt that in- 
valuable lesson which the Service soon 
teaches a man, viz., that the chief’s way 
is the right way, and is better than the 
best way if the chief likes it best. He 
argued, therefore, in favour of the ordinary 
French pronunciation, being particularly 
strong on the “toe” question, and so he 
was lost. “However,” the chief said 
quietly, “we will not argue the question, 
sir ; proceed, please, read on.” The younger 
man resumed, but shortly he came on the 
word “garde-meubles.” “Garde” went all 
right, but unwarned by previous experiences, 
he read the second word as if it was of one 
syllable, ignoring the first “e” and the 
“s.” The chief clerk stopped him, 
“mé-u-blés, I presume you mean,” he 
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said. ‘No, sir, murble,” said the youth. 
“That will do, sir,” replied the other ; “I 
don’t think I need trouble you any further, 
my time is valuable. Good-day; you will 
hear from Sir Haden shortly.” And the 
next day the unfortunate man received an 
official letter, stating that as regards the 
place for which he had applied in the 
Department, and for which a_ sound 
knowledge of French was indispensable, 
Sir Haden regretted to inform him that, 
after examination, he had been found 
unfitted for the post, owing to his want 
of knowledge of that tongue. It was, as 
far as poor old Huniman was concerned, 
a case of the blind leading the blind, but 
on this occasion it was the one who saw 
who fell into the ditch. 

Alas! how the anni have been /abunter- 
ing, as Calverley so wittily expressed it. 
Most of the old “nomination” men have 
now gone, with their tall hat, their frock 
coat, and their extremely “natty” um- 
brellas, to that bourne from which no 
traveller returneth, and their “ places ” have 
been duly competed for and filled by the 
competition Wallah, with his bowler hat 
and loose coat, looking rather like the 
university Don “in residence” than the 
man-about-town, which his predecessor 
affected to be. They were a humorous 
lot, most of them, in the great days of old. 
Still, many did good and lasting work in 
Empire building, and some, as Bret Harte 
so charmingly puts it, “have left behind 
them footsteps meet to echo through the 
corridors of time.” 


TE SALUTO 


By JESSIE E. GORDON EDE 


() 


Fitly to welcome Love, who, all unasked, 
Comes now and bids me kneel and own him king? 


HEART of mine, attuned by sorrow’s hand 
To plaintive minors, say—How shall we sing 


Thus questioned I, and this my heart’s response: 
“No need of joyous songs to welcome Love, 

King though he be, for Love is sorrow’s self, 
And sorrow is the very soul of Love.” 
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[ EARING the sound of his horse’s 
shoes outside the door, and knowing 
that Ostler Gregory was then half- 

way along the road to Doncaster (whither I 
had despatched him on business of such 
moment as his brains could bear), I went 
forth and took a sly peep at my gentleman 
in the twilight. In the little room that 
overlooks the high road Prissy had set a 
light, and a glint of it fell full on his face, 
showing me a rakish turn of the eye, a 
loose mouth that could drink or kiss with 
equal readiness, and a dark countenance 
set about by long curls, as black and glossy 
as a woman’s, that fell from under his be- 
feathered hat to something below the 
breadth of his shoulders. ‘ Of your sort,” 
says I to myself, “ I’ve seen plenty and 
to spare,” and I goes out of the door a bit 
surly, and not overmuch inclined to civility. 

He was shouting for the ostler when I 
showed myself, and in the midst of a word 
he pulled himself up, and looked at me 
very keen and hard. 

“Ha!” says he. “The landlord, if I 
mistake not. Good, mine host, send some 
lad to take this beast of mine, for he and 
I are alike tired of your dreary North 
Road. _I trust,” he says, giving me a queer 
look that seemed to take me in from tip 
to toe, “I trust that you’ve good pro- 
vender for both of us? As touching my- 
self, now E 

But I had taken him in, too, and had an 
answer between my teeth. 

“As good,” says I, surlily enough, no 
doubt, “as’ll do for either or both. And 
as there’s neither man nor lad about the 
place, save myself, you’ll maybe find a stall 
for your own beast. There’s hay in the 
loft, and corn in the bin.” 

He looked at me in a curious way for a 
moment, and then he whistled to himself, 
and the whistle died away, and he burst 
out into laughter. 


“Ah, ah!” says he, “I take your meaning, 
old cock. Well, and I can stable my own 
beast as well as any trooper of them all, 
and thank the Lord for that. But as to 
cooking my own provender, landlord, nay, 
nay, ‘twill not suit my humour, man.” 

He dropped out of his saddle as he 
spoke, and stood with the rein over his 
arm, looking at me while he fumbled in 
his pocket. 

“There,” says he, “take as good a 
guinea as ever was minted. I warrant me 
it’s harder than thy teeth, landlord.” He 
showed his own, which were very white and 
glistening, as he spoke. “ And now,” says 
he, speaking with some pride and assur- 
ance, “get me some food—the best, sirrah! 
—and wine—your oldest—and where is 
this stable that lacks an ostler?” 

But since all of them have at times a 
fashion of swaggering and playing the fine 
gentleman, I would not be brow-beaten 
by him, and pointed out the stable door 
with a turn of my finger. He led his beast 
across the yard without more ado, while I 
turned within, and bade Prissy set down a 
fat capon at the fire, and bring up a bottle 
of Tokay. For I had his guinea, and what 
matter to me how it was come by so long 
as I gave him the worth of it? After 
all, these fellows were never without money 
in their pockets. But I made them spread 
a table in the kitchen, for I was not going 
to light fires in the parlour for the likes of 
him, that might adorn a roadside tree or 
keep sheep by moonlight ere the week was 
out. He comes swaggering in presently— 
i’ faith, he was as proper a man as ever I 
saw !—and catches sight of the table 
spread before the kitchen fire. He whips 
round on me mighty quick, and gives me a 
look that had thunder in it. 

“’Od’s body!” hesays. “Am I to dine 
in the kitchen like a groom, sirrah? Have 
you no parlour for a man o ‘ 
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But there he pulls himself up very short 
ind falls to laughter. 

“Faith!” says he, “I like thy humour, 
landlord; by the kitchen fire let it be, 
certainly. Egad, I’ve dined in worse 
places.” 

“ And will again, no doubt,” says I. 

He sat down on the settle, and gave me 
another queer look out of his black eyes. 

“’Od’s wounds !” he said with a touch of 
wonder in his voice, “ Thou art a surly 
varlet. And why, pray, master host, shall 
I be likely to dine in worse places?” 

“ Every man to his own thoughts,” 
says I. 

“Oh, a philosopher !” he says, and falls 
to slapping his boots with the switch that 
he carried in his right hand. “ Well, well 
—one meets with strange company in 
going hither and thither, master landlord. 
But though I am to dine in the kitchen, I'll 
wash my hands and face before I sit down 
to table, if it please you.” 

However, mistrusting that eye of his, 
which was of the sort that’s likely to turn a 
maiden’s head to silly thoughts, I would 
not call Prissy to light him to any 
chamber, but went to the scullery myself 
for towel and soap, which matters I carried 
back and laid on his knee as he sat staring 
at the fire. He looked at them and then 
at me with an amazed countenance. 

“Slife!” he says. “What am I to do 
with these?” and again he stares at them 
as if he had never seen aught of the sort 
before. 

“The pump is without,” says I, short 
enough. “And ’tis excellent cold water 
an’ all.” 

He frowned heavily, and stood up, look- 
ing at me. 

“Sdeath!” he says. “This is a 
merry adventure, to be sure. The pump, 
eh, master landlord? Ha!ha!ha!” He 
made for the door, as if there were some 
humour afoot. “ May I die!” he says, “ if 
ever I knew merrier!” 

From where I stood I could see him at 
the pump, and it well-nigh moved me to 
laughter to watch his antics. But presently 


he comes back, and hands me the soap 
and towel wrapped in a bundle, and looks 
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satisfied enough. 


ell 
never enjoyed water more i’ my life. I 


“Faith!” he says. 


thank thee, master for a new 
experience. What! it has given me mor 
appetite than I had, and that was suff 
ciently keen.” 

He watched me busy myself at the table 
out of his eye corner, and I saw his mouth 
tremble as I dished up the capon, and set 
all in order. Because of his guinea | 
served him well—besides, I wanted him to 
go his ways. He took his seat at table and 
carved himself a wing and breast. “ Done 
to a turn!” says he. “I never tasted aught 
tenderer. If your wine Fe 

But I drew a cork and set a bead 
rimmed bumper before him. He wiped 
his mouth—I noticed that his manners 
were as nicely finnicking as those of the 
quality—and lifted it to his lips with a 
glance at me. “Here’s to the King and 
his Cause!” says he, as he let the wine roll 
over his tongue, and paused to consider it. 

“"Slife!” he says, “it’s a thing that 
merits high praise, landlord.” He sips it 
again, and yet again, and then swallows 
the whole at a gulp. ‘“’Od’s body!” he 
says, “you keep some marvellous good 
tipple in your wayside inns!” And _ for 
the next quarter-of-an-hour he said naught, 
but ate and drank as if he had tasted 
naught since daybreak. ‘“ Bring another 
bottle,” says he at last, “anda glass for 
thyself, landlord. Faith, I do not remem- 
ber to have dined in a kitchen before—'tis 
monstrous comfortable, I vow. Sit thee 
down, man, on thy own settle, and help 
thyself. °’Tis not every day thou hast the 
chance of drinking with a F 

“Nor want it,” says I, taking no heed of 
his invitation, though I had set the second 
bottle before him. He looked at me with 
a knitting of the brows that cleared away 
as quick as it came. 

“Ah!” says he, smiling. “Still in thy 
bad humour, old cock! Well, well—-we 
are all liable to make mistakes at times ; 
egad, I would not care to count my own !” 

“°Tis reckoned a sign of grace to confess 
them,” says I, “and to make amends for 
them, too,” I says, and gives him a 
searching look, for I thought of the forty 


host, 
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guineas that some fellow of his trade once 
relieved me of ’twixt Tadcaster and York. 
“ But there are few that remember that,” I 
says significantly. 

He leant back in his chair, with the 
napkin lifted to his mouth, staring at me, 
and he broke into a sudden laughter. 

“*Sdeath!” he says, when he could 
speak. “Thou art the queerest, most 
pragmatical old cock ever I chanced to 
meet! Confess? Make amends? Why, 
man—but whom have we here?” 

As I followed the turn of his eye, I saw 
Prissy coming into the kitchen from the 
parlour. 

The jade was in her finest raiment—why 
I know not—and looked marvellous well, 
being at seventeen the very spit of her 
mother when I married her. 

I saw her look at him as she enters, and 
he at her, and the wench flushes up to the 
roots of her hair, and drops him a curtsey 
as deep as a court madam would give to 
the king. 

As for him, he rises from his chair with a 
quick, straight movement, and bows as low 
as a courtier, and that was the first moment 
that I began to think I had been mistaken 
in him, for his air was that of a fine 
gentleman. 

“Your daughter, landlord?” asks he, 
turning his eyes from her at last, and 
speaking with a new tone in his voice. 

He looks at her again, “I wish you every 
happiness, mistress,” he says, as respectful 
as you please. 

But I was in no mind to listen to the 
bandying of compliments, and was about to 
bustle Prissy out of the kitchen, when there 
came a great noise in the yard without. 
“Some of my fellows,” says the man at the 
table. He pours out more wine and gulps 
it down. “ Well, landlord,” says he, “all 
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merry meetings must come to an end, eh? 
As for thee and me P 

But then a great man came in through 
the door, with his long sword clinking at his 
side, and his breastplate glistening in the 
firelight. “ Where is the »” he begins, 
and catches sight of the other, and stops, 
surprised out of his speech. My man gives 
himanod. “ My horse,” says he, “is in 
the stable—have him brought out for me— 
I'll join you without in a moment—we 
must forward,” and the newcomer turned, 
and went out as quickly as he 
entered. 

I followed him with my eye as he 
opened the door, and I saw that the yard 
was full of armed men. 

The other man rose from the table, and 
picked up his riding-switch, and for a 
moment he stood with his back to the 
fire, gazing at me and Prissy. And now 
there seemed to be something of the great 
man in his demeanour. 

‘Give thee go’d e’en, landlord,” says he at 
last, and strides to the door. But with his 
hand on the latch he turned, and looked at 
Prissy. ‘Farewell, mistress,” says he; 
“God send thee good years,” and he 
passed into the yard, and was lost in the 
darkness. 

But, as they rode out and away down the 
high road towards the ford, I caught the 
last trooper by the sleeve as he swung into 
the saddle, and questioned him of the man 
that had dined at my kitchen table. He 
shook my hand off. 

**Slife!” says he. “ What the murrain! 
I thought all men had known Prince 
Rupert. Stand clear, old tunbelly,” and 
he rudely thrust me aside, and within 
another moment he was out of the yard, 
and clattering down the village street to 
the river. 


had 





N the case of a great man death is often 
only an accident personal to himself, and 
his reputation and influence are not per- 
ceptibly diminished by the removal of his 
personality. It is at least a most suggestive 
thought that the greatest obstacle which 
Mr. Chamberlain is likely to meet in his 
campaign in favour of fiscal reform will 
not be the tactics of the Opposition, but 
the revival of interest in the personality of 
his old opponent Mr. Gladstone, which is 
taking place as a result of Mr. Morley’s 
biography. In a very real sense it is 
possible that Mr. Gladstone may lead the 
Opposition again this autumn, and the 
contest between the two statesmen will not 
be less severe because the voice of the one 
will not be heard on the platform. The 
contest may take the form of com- 
parison of character and methods, and 
we shall form our judgments in ac- 
cordance with the promptings of our 
particular temperaments. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own lifetime there was an obvious 
inclination on the part of thousands of his 
countrymen to follow him in almost any 
direction in which he was pleased to lead, 
because of their love of and admiration for 
his personality, and a large number of 
British subjects are at the present moment 
evidently disposed to give a friendly ear to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new proposals because 
of their belief in the coolness of his judg- 
ment and his remarkable talents for adminis- 
tration. In both cases it will be observed 
that the personality of the man counts far 
more than the particular policy with which 
he is identified. 
It is sometimes rather foolishly said that 
a great man’s reputation is independent of 
any biography, and that such things are 
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with him an anomaly. He lives in his 
works. This may be the case with a great 
author, a great painter, or a great architect, 
but it is not so with a great orator, or with 
one whose greatness largely depends on 
character. Oratory especially depends so 
much on the living voice. As Mr. Balfour 
eloquently said in the House of Commons 
at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s death: 


“The words, indeed, are there lying side 


by side with the words of lesser men in an 
equality as if of death, but the spirit, 
the fire, the inspiration are gone, and 
he who alone could revive, he who alone 
could show us what these words really 
were, or reproduce them for us, has now 
been taken away.” Canon Liddon, when 
preaching in St. Paul’s, after a lengthened 
exposition of an opponent’s position, used 
sometimes to make a significant pause, 
then pull himself together, take one or two 
steps to the rear, and there would ring 
through the Cathedral in his clear, bell-like 
voice the simple words, “ Never mind.” 
He bid defiance to his enemies, and so did 
we who were listening to him, stimulated 
and invigorated by the genius he put into 
the mere enunciation of these words, 
making us all feel, at least for a time, as if 
we could move mountains. That is the 
true test of oratory, and not the judgment 
of critics on the written word. Canon 
Liddon’s sermons, indeed, are not exhilarat- 
ing reading at all. The thought and the 
method are alike conventional. Only 
those who heard him can convey to 
another generation what was the secret 
of his power. 

Christianity has been fighting the world 
for nineteen centuries, with a biography for 
its principal weapon, and if Shakespeare 
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has lost little by the ignorance which pre- 
vails respecting his life, a man like Dr. 
Johnson owes his great reputation at the 
present day almost entirely to his biographer. 
I think it is a matter for great regret that a 
biography of Lord Beaconsfield, on the scale 
of Mr. Morley’s “ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” 
has not yet been written. To so many of 
the present generation Lord Beaconsfield’s 
character is scarcely realisable, and not 
even the zeal of the Primrose League has 
been able to check the decay in the interest 
which was once aroused by the mere men- 
tion of hisname. If the name of Gladstone 
stood for high thinking and seriousness of 
purpose, that of Disraeli was a synonym for 
romance and gaiety of spirit, and it is 
desirable above all things that an adequate 
picture of him should be given us by some- 
body who knew him. For one thing, a full 
and authorised biography of a man checks 
the growth of legend respecting him. Just 
think how many volumes and pages of 
magazine articles we should have been 
spared, if one of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries had conveyed to us, in a short 
biography, the simple information that his 
hero existed independently of Bacon. 
There are, it is true, “Lives and Letters” 


in abundance of both great and little men, 
but the biographies which present living 
pictures of their subjects could all be 
placed together on a small shelf in one’s 


library. Sometimes the real portrait of a 
man is to be found in a short essay, and 
is missed altogether in his authorised 
biography. Isaak Walton’s “Lives” are 
still models of what such things should 
be. I have always had a fancy for his 
“Life of Mr. George Herbert,” and es- 
pecially that portion which relates to his 
widow: “She continued his disconsolate 
widow about six years, bemoaning herself 
and complaining that she had lost the 
delight of her eyes. Thus she con- 
tinued mourning till time and conversation 
had so moderated her sorrows that she 
became the happy wife of Sir Robert 
Cook, of Higham, in the County of Glou- 
cester, Knight. And though he put a high 
value on the excellent accomplishments of 
her mind and body, and was so like Mr. 
Herbert as not to govern like a master, but 
as an affectionate husband, yet she would, 
even to him, often take occasion to mention 
the name of Mr. George Herbert, and say 
that name must live in her memory till 
she put off mortality.” I hope I am not ir- 
reverent, but this account reminds me so 
of the lady who, on being asked by a friend 


if she believed in the existence of such a 
being as a perfect woman, replied at once, 
“Yes, certainly; my husband’s first wife 
was one.” 


I have been reading in Zhe Book 
Monthly, a new publication which has 
made a most creditable first appearance, an 
article entitled ‘“‘ The Geography of Book- 
selling.” It is an attempt to look at the 
British islands solely from the bookseller’s 
point of view. The sentiment which is 
conveyed in the expression “the spirit of 
place” finds no room in the writer’s esti- 
mate, and, putting London aside, because 
the great city is so cosmopolitan, he asks 
and answers the question, “In what place 
in the kingdom is the life of the bookseller 
the happiest?” “Edinburgh,” he says, 
“stands out pre-eminent,” and all who 
know the delightful bookshops of that 
city will readily believe such a statement. 
There is a spaciousness, a roominess about 
these shops that I have not met with any- 
where else, and I am inclined to think that 
this has much to do with the increase in 
book sales. I have noticed, too, that the 
Edinburgh bookseller is inclined to leave 
the intending purchaser alone, and does 
not bother him as soon as he enters the 
shop with his latest so-called bargains. I 
have never been able to overcome a certain 
shyness and nervousness on entering a 
shop, and the moment I am inside the 
door the dominant consideration with me 
is “ How can I escape?” This feeling is 
intensified if the salesman is talkative, but 
if he lets me alone self-confidence slowly 
returns. In a bookshop especially I 
want to be left alone; indeed, part 
of the joy of book-buying is to make 
discoveries for oneself. Many purchasers 
no doubt need guidance and appreciate 
attentions, but the experienced bookseller, 
who is a judge of character, should be able 
to tell at once the difference between his 
customers’ temperaments. The shy man 
should always be left alone; it is the only 
way to keep him in the shop. And if left 
alone he will be a satisfactory purchaser, 
because he will be too nervous to leave the 
shop without having done something for 
the good of the house. Perhaps it is good 
for my pocket that I do not live in Edin- 
burgh. I have wandered through her 
bookshops and have never once been 
importuned to buy, and the result is I have 
made more literary purchases in a week 
than during six weeks in London. 
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“Glasgow is,” we are told, “a generous 
rival to Edinburgh in bookselling,” but her 
tastes are slightly more frivolous. ditions 
de /uxe find a ready sale in Glasgow, whereas 
in Edinburgh, history, biography, and especi- 
ally theology find eager purchasers. Edin- 
burgh is an edition de duxe in herself, 
whereas in Glasgow the need for artistic 
expression is probably more strongly felt. 
Modern fiction, too, is paid less attention 
to in Edinburgh than in other parts of the 
country ; but Glasgow’s sales of novels are 
prodigious. Is it not the home of “Wee 
Macgreegor?” Manchester buys books 
with creditable energy when trade is not 
depressed. It was a Manchester bookseller 
who said, “I have quite got rid of the idea 
that there is any money to be made out of 
bookselling, but I can enjoy the handling 
of books, knowing that bookselling, like 
virtue, is its own reward.” These are admir- 
able sentiments to express in times of depres- 
sion, especially if one has accumulated 
a little capital from the profits of pros- 
perous times. When a bookseller enjoys 
“handling his books,” he is probably 
“holding on for a rise.” I think that all 


our northern towns have keener intellectual 
appetites than those of the south. They 


are certainly more disposed to be lectured 
to on literature and life. For instance, a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare and Tem- 
perance,” by Sir William H. Bailey, who 
is head of a large engineering firm at 
Salford, has been placed in my hands, and 
I find a very successful attempt to include 
Shakespeare in the ranks of moral re- 
formers. Sir William Bailey evidently 
knows his Shakespeare as well as his 
audience, and it is a habit of north- 
countrymen to take their powders with 
jam. Farther south there is no appetite 
for powders at all, and lecturers as well as 
booksellers have a poor time. 

Birmingham is especially rich, it appears, 
in second-hand booksellers, and “ probably 
absorbs a quarter of the remainders which 
are put on the market.” These, probably, 
include the speeches which certain great 
politicians find it convenient to forget. It 
is a curious fact, too, suggestive of the 
example set by a great townsman, that 
“ gardening books sell well in Birmingham ; ” 
Newcastle-on-Tyne seems to have a special 
interest in the teaching of Tolstoi, while 
Leeds puzzles philosophers by buying up, 
with equal readiness, “a sporting book or 
a theological treatise.” Somebody recently 
characterised Dublin as the worst of all 
towns, from the bookseller’s point of view; 
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but the only evidence for this appears to 
be that the insistent advertisements of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” produced less 
effect in Dublin than in any city in England 
or Scotland. But the explanation of this 
is surely that the bookseller of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia” was Zhe Times, and Ireland has a 
heavy score to pay off against that news- 
paper. 

I have great sympathy with booksellers, 
because their best would-be-purchasers are 
usually poor men, and so they often have to 
depend on the sale of fancy articles in order 
to minister to the book-lover. The love of 
books, indeed, often accompanies a life of 
failure and disappointment, and in some 
cases the love itself may have been a 
stumbling block in a promising career. In 
spite of Mr. Carnegie it does not always 
bring happiness or prosperity in its train. 
In certain rare instances the only result to 
a man may be to produce an increased sensi- 
tiveness to the unhappiness of his lot. Small 
wonder if the bookseller sometimes grows 
tired of catering for such an out-at-elbows 
crew, and fills up his window with picture 
post-cards and boxes of stationery! There 
is a good deal, indeed, to be said in defénce 
of the genuine hater of books. We all 
know people who seem intellectuclly incap- 
able of reading at all, but who are delight- 
ful company—who, indeed, are only dull 
when they have been attempting to read 
the work of a great master. The con- 
tact of an intellectual idea with their 
minds seems to wither them up. I 
know of one man of this description 
who always speaks quite naturally and 
without affectation of 4/r. Shakespeare. I 
like the honesty of the prefix. Shake- 
speare is no friend of his, therefore he 
speaks of him as he would of any other 
individual with whom he possessed only a 
hearsay acquaintance. But of course no 
true lover of literature ever said M/r. Shake- 
speare : it is the privilege accorded to lovers 
to drop prefixes and affixes. But the man who 
hates reading does not always hate books, 
and sometimes, indeed, he is the book- 
seller’s best customer. I know, for example, 
the case of a railway contractor who retired 
from business, bought a small estate, and 
settled down as a country gentleman. 
His house was furnished in the most 
approved style by wupholsterers, and 
elaborate and extensive bookshelves were 
fitted up. How was he to fill them? He 
knew nothing about books except that they 
were articles which no gentleman’s library 
should be without. So he drove one day 
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into the nearest county town and _ inter- 
viewed the local bookseller. He was 
nothing if not business-like, and this was 
how he gave his order. ‘“ You are a book- 
seller, Mr. S——, I believe?” “Yes,” 
was the reply. “ Very well, I want you to 
fill up my library for me. I have sixty feet 
of shelving. I want ten feet of history, 
ten feet of science, and ten feet of other 
sorts of books. I understand you know 
your business, and I leave the choice of 
the books to you.” The order was 
executed to the owner's satisfaction, 
which was greatly increased when visitors 
to his house complimented him upon the 
judicious selection of books in his library. 
For the bookseller happened to be a man 
who knew something about the articles 
which he sold, and he rose to the occasion. 
An order for theology by the yard or foot 
is what all booksellers must long for. 


Why are our holidays so often a dis- 
appointment? The orthodox explanation 
is that the fault is with ourselves, but a far 
simpler and less subjective reason is often 
at the root of the feeling. We have, pro- 
bably, been to the wrong places. Perhaps 
we have been too ambitious ; we have been 
victims to the theory that a sudden and 
complete change of scene and association 
is good for our minds and bodies. And, 
doubtless, we all have moods when such 
may be the case, but the fact remains that 
ease of movement is half the secret of 
happiness, and change of environment 
means unrest and disturbance. As we 
grow older our habits and tastes get set, like 
our bones. and we become more sensitive 
to the inconveniences which arise from sud- 
den and violent wrenches out of our accus- 
tomed grooves. There comes a time, as 
a writer has put it, when “ the fine violence 
of pleasure and interest are proved evan- 
escent, but the warm, comfortable joys of 
everydayness have come instead.’ To an 
Englishman the geographical equivalent of 
“everydayness” is England, and in his 
secret heart he often admits that nowhere 
is he happier and more contented than 
among English lanes and _ hedgerows. 
Something in them responds to his artistic 
and intellectual cravings in a way that no 
foreign scenery, however beautiful, can 
succeed in doing; and English architecture 
especially appeals to him with all the 
associations that are contained in the 
word “home.” It is possible, of course, 
to have an almost equal affection for 
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foreign places and buildings, but when 
this is the case the love has generally 
roots which stretch back into one’s past 
years, and the particular localities belong 
in a way to ourselves and to our memories. 
But this is not the case with most of us, 
and the feeling of strangeness which 
possesses us often when we are away has 
something to do with our disappointment. 
So keen is this feeling with me sometimes 
that the particular accent which is peculiar 
to my own part of the country fills me with 
joy when I hear it in a foreign land or in 
other parts of Great Britain. I sympathise 
with the Scotchman who, when looking at 
Niagara, heard beside him a familiar accent, 
and turned to his neighbour saying with 
enthusiasm, “ Ye come from Tweedside.” 
The quick answer, “ And what am I the 
waur ©’ that?” removed perhaps the 
slightest doubt on the matter which existed 
in the questioner’s mind. Messrs. A. and 
C. Black have recently published a book 
entitled “What to see in England,” by 
Gordon Home, which may well serve as a 
medicine for the Englishman who is dis- 
appointed with himself as a tourist. A page 
is devoted to each place ; on the one side is 
the letterpress, and on the other is an illus- 
tration. You are told how to get there, 
the nearest station, the distance from 
London, the average time occupied in 
travel, the fares and the accommodation 
which is to be obtained. Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton has recently condemned Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, because in some verses 
in “The Five Nations” he makes his 
patriotism conditional. In his poem, 
“The Return,” Mr. Kipling certainly 
seems to imply that if Britain failed to 
be equal to her Imperial destinies, “’ow 
quick we’d drop her” would be a patriotic 
sentiment. Such an attitude is indeed far 
removed from the little Englandism of 
Shakespeare :— 


‘* this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea,” 


and anybody who directs our attention to 
the British islands as distinct from British 
possessions is doing just now a_ public 


service. Mr. Home gives us particulars 
of over one hundred-and-fifty beautiful 
and interesting spots which are worth 
visiting, and his illustrations are delightful. 

I suppose the particular effect which 
patriotism makes is a matter of tempera- 
ment. Some large-souled creatures require 
an Empire on which to expend their 
admiration and love ; the mass of mankind 
find their highest satisfaction in the love 
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of their own country, while others find it in 
the love of their county, native town, or 
even village. The greater love does not 
always include the less, but the less often 
leads up to the greater. In this connection 
I should like to draw attention to an 
admirable series of little books edited by 
Mr. Walker Miles, and published by 
R. E. Taylor and Son, 51, Old Street, 
E.C., entitled “ Field Path Rambles.” I 
know of no books which exactly fill the 
place that these do, and though, up to 
the present time, only Surrey, Kent, and 
the “Northern Heights” have come under 
treatment, there is no reason why the 
same method should not be applied 
to all the counties. The method is 
quite simple: it presupposes only in the 
reader the love of walking and confidence 
in his guide. He can then forsake with 
assurance the main roads, and obtain a 
knowledge of the country which is for- 
bidden to the ordinary cyclist. Mr. Miles 
never distresses you with descriptions of the 
scenery except so far as they assist you in 
finding your way. A pig-sty or a barn 
at a place where two paths converge is of 
more importance to him than an ancient 
church or a Tudor mansion. I have used 
these books frequently in rambles in 
Surrey and Kent, and I have never found 
them in error, while the mere finding one’s 
way by their aid gives an element of added 
interest to a country walk. Do not my 
readers understand the fascination of this 
sort of thing? ‘“ Watch for a point where 
the hedges put in an appearance again, 
for here the lane has to be quitted. At 
this point, therefore, note a gate with a 
step in it up a slight rise on the 
right. Get over this, and follow a path 
across the field in front.” Men and 
women, tired of golf and tennis and 
croquet, why not try Walker Miles? Like 
all other forms of sport, the method 
requires undivided attention, and even with 
“Field Path Rambles” in my pocket I 
lave sometimes lost my way. I have 
pcrhaps missed “the point where the 
hedges pit in an appearance,” because I 
have been too eager to make a point in an 
argument I am having with my travelling 
companion on religion or politics. This is 
not Mr. Miles’s fault, for in his preface he 
warns the reader against the peril of 
“engrossing subjects of conversation,” 
which, from his point of view, only lead to 
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the wrong turn being taken. If you go for 


a field-path ramble with Mr. Miles you 
must play the game; you may ramble, but 
you must not talk. 


I have just quoted Shakespeare’s fine 
lines in praise of England as a country. 
These suggest the equally inspiring words 
in “Henry V.” on the English character, 
from which Mr. James Lane Allen, the 
author of “ The Increasing Purpose” and 
“A Kentucky Cardinal,” has chosen the 
title of his latest novel, ‘‘The Mettle of 
the Pasture.” 


** And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture.” 


Mr. Allen sets out with apparently 
solemn purpose to show us “ the mettle ” in 
the characters of his hero and _ heroine, 
but, as frequently happens when the 
intention is so obvious, the result is not 
very convincing. It comes out, however, 
refreshingly enough in his _ subordinate 
characters, in old Judge Morris, who is a 
delightful creation, in Marguerite, who 
loved naturally and foolishly, and in Miss 
Anna and her brother the professor. The 
story itself strikes me as strained and 
overloaded with the consciousness of the 
moral purpose, but there is something very 
seductive about Mr. Allen’s prose. That 
never sinks below a certain high level, how- 
ever much the story he is telling may flag. 
He has, too, a way of expressing the influ- 
ence of Nature on man in his moments of 
sorrow and joy, which nearly always strikes 
true. He has never done anything better 
of its kind than the opening chapter on 
Hemp in “ The Increasing Purpose.” His 
feeling for Nature is even stronger than his 
sympathy with Humanity. But he has a 
very happy touch in describing his charac- 
ters: he only loses his grasp of them when 
he makes them, speak for, themselves. 

e . . . 

How well expressed is this ‘of a certain 
type of person !—‘“‘ Furthermorg, Mrs. Mere- 
dith brought to the association’ a beautiful 
weakness ; she was endowed with all but 
preternatural insight into what was fine in 
human nature, but had slight power of dis- 
cerning what is base ; she seemed endowed 
with far-sightedness in high, clear, luminous 
atmospheres, but was short-sighted in moral 
twilights.” 
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MORETON HALL, CHESHIRE. 


From a Drawing by Herbert Railton. 


